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THE BIRMINGHAM FESTIVAL. 


ELGAR’S “ THE APOSTLES.” 


Most of us went to the Birmingham Town Hall on October 
14th expecting much. “The Dream of Gerontius” had 
marked so great an advance on “ Caractacus”’ that it was 
only reasonable to suppose that “‘ The Apostles ” would hold 
the same position with regard to ‘‘ The Dream of Gerontius.”’ 
And was the advance not continuous ? Well, it is very diffi- 
cult to give a definite opinion after the mere study of a vocal 
score and after hearing a full performance once, and most of 
us left the Town Hall in some perplexity of mind. It is the 
usual thing to say that great works of art are not easily under- 
standable. I agree in so far that no man, however great a 
critic he may be, ever grasps the full import of a new work 
at once ; but though he may not be able to see all its beauties 
in the proper perspective, he is not blind to them. I can 
remember many great compositions of music which I heard 
for the first time and did not thoroughly understand, and only 
really loved after close knowledge of them. But even at 
first they have always left a definite impression of liking or 
not liking; something in them has appealed strongly, even 
at a first hearing. Elgar’s new oratorio did not do that ; it 
left me finally cold and unmoved. I hasten to add that on 
some others it had precisely the opposite effect. I think there 
are reasons why the work did not impress me, quite apart 
from specifically musical reasons. 

To begin with, Dr. Elgar, who has to a certain extent 
formed his own libretto, which is made up of extracts from the 
Scriptures and the Apocrypha, has not been very clear in his 
intentions. In the note which prefaces the score he tells us 
that it has long been his wish to compose an oratorio which 
should embody the calling of the apostles, their teaching, and 
their mission, culminating in the establishment of the Church 
among the Gentiles. Whether that is a subject which calls 
for musical treatment or not, it is a clear aim clearly expressed. 
But in the libretto of “The Apostles” the aim is not kept 
steadily in view. We have a long scene in which Mary Mag- 
dalene expresses her strivings after better things, and another, 
much longer, in which Judas is fully penitent. The crucifixion 
itself is passed by as not being within the scope of a work 
which is entitled * The Apostles,’ but there is a short scene 
at Golgotha which does not carry forward the idea of the work 
as expressed by the composer. Dr. Elgar’s book suffers from 
containing too much. The story of Mary Magdalene would 
fill a whole cantata or oratorio, so would the character of 
Judas. Apparently it has been the composer’s intention to 
treat his subject in a series of more or less related pictures, 
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but from this very shifting of the view-point arises much of 
the inconclusiveness of the oratorio. The composer is re- 
ported to have said that he has always been struck with the 
idea that the apostles were men, and that he has always 
wished so to treat them in oratorio. But we get so little of 
the apostles themselves, and so much of extraneous matter, 
that they are far from being anything but the faintest of 
shadows. Only Judas and Mary Magdalene are alive, and 
they were not apostles at all. Perhaps the third part of the 
oratorio, which was not produced, may bring the apostles into 
more prominence. 

Then, again, Dr. Elgar has so wavered between the out- 
side or picturesque view of his subject and the psychological 
and spiritual that the one cancels the other to some extent. 
Much space in the score is given to the musical description of 
what may be called the background of the picture, and the 
more abstract parts of the oratorio which deal with the teach- 
ing or schooling of the apostles are hardly extended enough. 
One feels that the ideas might have been more fully illustrated 
in music, and the oratorio as a whole thus given a more com- 
plete spiritual cohesion. The composer’s idea, no doubt, 
has been to get away from accepted ideas of oratorio. Why 
not a mixture of realism and spiritualism, or, rather, why not 
set a spiritual subject in a realistic background? This 
question, I fancy, Dr. Elgar has asked himself, and I can 
quite see that its answer would have considerable fascination 
fora modern composer. He could point to Bach’s “ Passion ”’ 
music and to the mixture of the concrete and abstract in 
Handel’s oratorios. Moreover, is there not the more modern 
example of Dr. Wolfrum’s “ Weihnachtsmysterium,” in 
which the mixture of realism and abstract ideas has a certain 
fascination on paper? I think Dr. Elgar has been largely in- 
fluenced by that work, or, at any rate, the German composer has 
anticipated Dr. Elgar, who may have seen in that oratorio 
some kind of realization of the ideas he has long held as to 
the treatment of this particular subject. Dr. Wolfrum’s 
composition is not very successful, but though I rank Dr. 
Elgar’s work far above it in originality and inspiration, the 
two have many features in common, and one of these is a 
certain scrappiness in appeal to the emotions. One heard 
“The Apostles” and was conscious of much fervent admira- 
tion for separate sections of the work—the simple and telling 
setting of the Beatitudes, for instance—but the whole made 
no deep and abiding impression. 

To come more to details, Dr. Elgar has made much use of 
the leit-motif system, and the enthusiastic analyst of the Bir- 
mingham programme book has been almost inarticulate in 
his admiration for the composer's ingenuity. All musicians 
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must have the deepest respect for Dr. Elgar’s clever use of 
representative themes, but though he employs them with 
apt poetic significance, he does not seem able, or he is un- 
willing, to develop them. Nor are they all themes in the 
ordinary sense, but rather figures, and occasionally appro- 
priate harmonies. Then, again, I am not sure that the com- 
poser is not one of those who love complexities for the sake 
of complexities—just as art nowveaw designers are fanatics 
in meaningless curves. Many musical conceits, which look 
interesting on paper and can be logically defended as the 
natural outcome of the subject musically illustrated, do not 
tell in performance, except as the unrecognisable woof and 
web of the whole tapestry. Sometimes that effect is desir- 
able, but ofte». Dr. Elgar gives one the impression that his 
picture is all background. This is a good deal due to the 
uninteresting shape of his vocal melody, The design is 
undistinctive and does not stand out. The finest vocal 
music in the oratorio is that assigned to Judas, which cer- 
tainly shows a freer use of the human voice than Dr. Elgar 
had before exhibited. On the other hand, Mary Magdalene’s 
outburst of penitence, so fine a subject for the musical artist, 
is weak and unmoving. The choral fantasy which accom- 
panies it is in the composer’s most original vein, but from the 
uninteresting character of the solo music it becomes of too 
much importance. To return to Dr. Elgar’s love of com- 
plexity, I must confess that some of his pages in which the 
chorus and soloists are woven into a whole are only interest- 
ing on paper. The music does not come out clearly, and the 
mind becomes confused by the hurly-burly rather than im- 
pressed by a gradually growing climax. To pretend to 
criticize the work fully from a first performance would be 
absurd and unfair, of course. On a closer acquaintance 
much that seems a comparative failure may become justified, 
and the different parts of the work homogeneous ; but my 
first impressions were that, in spite of the advance which 
the composer has shown in his technique, and in spite of the 
many touches of imagination and fancy with which the 
score abounds, ‘** The Apostles” is not the masterpiece for 
which we were waiting. It has not the peculiar note of 
individuality which makes “The Dream of Gerontius ” 
(a much less ambitious work) so sincere and genuine, and in 
general Dr. Elgar has given me the idea that there is a limit 
to his creative inspiration. More than ever he has shown 
that his abilities are equal to any task, but in ‘‘ The Apostles,” 
brilliant example as it is of modern technique and, better 
than that, of modern imagination as a factor in the moulding 
of musical form, I have not yet heard the clear voice of one 
who is inspired. 

The only other novelty at the festival was Anton Bruck- 
ner’s ‘‘Te Deum,” a work which the late composer desired 
to be performed as the last movement of his ninth symphony. 
It begins impressively, but soon we are in the midst of music 
of the shallow, imposing order. The work is effectively written 
for the choir, but it has no claim to lengthy consideration. 
Of much more interest was Liszt’s setting of Psalm xm. 
This work was first performed by the late Walter Bache in 1873. 
It was also given by the Royal Choral Society and several 
times in the North of England about twenty years ago. 
Ticzt’s religion (if he really had any) was deeply tinged with 
dramatic feeling, and the Psalm might well be an excerpt 
from a music-drama in which the chorus plays a large part. 
But all the-same, it is full of interest, and has many beautiful 
moments. Indeed, I wonder it has been neglected by 
choral societies. The same thing might be said of Sir Charles 
Stanford’s ‘* Voyage of Maeldune,”’ only in this case the ardu- 
ous tenor solos may have helped to shelve the work. In this 
setting of Tennyson's ballad Sir Charles Stanford has shown 
those gifts of imagination and poetic feeling which are too 
often covered over by mere musicianship in other of his 
works. ‘“ The Voyage of Maeldune” is rather long, and a 
little monotonous, it is true ; but it is a good example of the 
composer in his most natural vein. It ought to be performed 
more often. 

I pass over the doings of the soloists, partly because they 





have been treated at such length elsewhere; because the 
doings of such singers as Madame Albani, Miss Muriel Foster, 
Miss Agnes Nicholls, Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Ben Davies, 
Mr. John Coates, Mr. Andrew Black, and Mr. Ffrangeon 
Davies can be easily imagined; and because, apart from 
Elgar’s work, the interest of the festival really lay in the 
chorus. Mr. Wilson has worked wonders with the Birming- 
ham singers, and has been able to obtain good results by being 
in sympathy with Dr. Richter’s ideas. Excellent work was 
doue throughout the festival, even in the worst performances 
(of “ Elijah ” and “ Messiah ’’), and the singing in the second 
half of Bach’s 8 minor Mass, in the Choral Symphony, and, 
as a mere tour de force, in Sir Hubert Parry’s “ Blest Pair of 
Sirens,” was a triumph for the Birmingham singers. 
E. A. BavGuay. 








THE EARLIEST STRING QUARTETS. 


To all musicians the ‘‘ Father of the String Quartet’’ is 
Joseph Haydn. His claim to the title has rested on the 
theory that he was the first composer who wrote music 
of the sonata type for the group of four solo stringed instru- 
ments—two violins, viola, and violoncello. If we are to 
consider the form of Haydn’s sonatas as the only legitimate 
one, he fully deserves his title; but if those of Corelli 
are structurally sonatas, although not conforming to the 
type associated now with the word sonata, then Haydn 
is not the first in the field. Corelli, important as he is in 
the history of the sonata, of the violin, and of instrumental 
chamber-music, never wrote what we call quartets. But the 
first real string quartets are nevertheless the product of 
Italy, and were written within a few years of Corelli’s death, 
certainly under his influence, and by a composer who was 
traditionally his personal friend—Alessandro Scarlatti. 

In 1740 Dr. Benjamin Cooke, writing to his brother, 
sent him some pieces of music by Alessandro Scarlatti. 
The letter and the music are now in the British Museum 
(Add. MS. 32,587), described in the catalogue as ‘‘ Twenty- 
one short pieces for the harpsichord.’’ They are, however, 
not harpsichord pieces, but a selection of movements from a 
series of compositions which were published by Cooke soon 
afterwards in London as ‘‘ VI. Concertos for Two Violins and 
Violoncello Obligato, with Two Violins more, a Tenor and 
Thoroughbass, Compos’d by Sigt Alexander | Scarlatti.” 
Only the single parts appear to have been published, and on 
looking through them with the idea of putting them into. 
score, it became evident at once that the solo parts were 
identical throughout with those of the ripieni, except where 
the latter had rests and the solo played alone; in no case 
was there harmony in more than four parts. The labour of 
making a score from.the parts was fortunately saved by the 
discovery that a set of six concertos for strings in the Fitz- 
william Museum at Cambridge, attributed by the copyist to 
‘*Sigt Scarlatti,’ and by the catalogue (though with some 
hesitation) to that very obscure composer Pietro Scarlatti, was 
in reality the score of these six concertos of Alessandro. The 
music is in an English handwriting, and is on four staves only 
throughout ; the words solo and tutti appear occasionally, but 
not more than nine times altogether in the whole of the six 
concertos. 

Now although the contemporary manuscripts of Alessandro- 
Scarlatti’s compositions preserved in various libraries may 
safely be reckoned at over a thousand, it is very rare indeed 
to find any in the handwriting of Englishmen. Indeed, I can 
only recall some fragments of motets copied probably from 
the edition printed at Amsterdam about 1710, some cantatas 
copied by Dr. Croft in 1697, some others copied (with frequent 
mistakes in the Italian words) by John Travers, all of which 
are in the library of the Royal College of Music, and a very 
faulty score of the ‘‘Salve Regina,” for four voices and strings, 
once in the possession of Dr. Bever, apparently scored from 
the Amsterdam parts, now in the Royal Library at Brussels. 
It was therefore not unreasonable to regard the Cambridge score 
of the concertos with some suspicion. Whether it was the 
original of Cooke’s parts, whether it was made from them, 
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whether it had any direct connexion with them at all, is im- 
possible to say. It seemed, however, extremely probable that 
the arrangement of the compositions in seven parts. was more 
likely to be Cooke’s than Scarlatti’s. The combination of concerto 
grosso and concertino was common enough at the time, and 
it is obvious that a composer, writing for that combination, 
would not express his ideas in strict four-part harmony almost 
from beginning to end, with a preponderance of fugues and 
fugato movements in which the viola, usually much neglected 
by composers of that epoch, has as important a part as the other 
members of the quartet. Still this theory could never have 
been more than a mere conjecture but for the result of 
researches in the once famous collection made by Abbé 
Fortunato Santini in Rome, now at Miinster in Westphalia, 
the property of the or see, and the prey of mice and 
pigeons. Here were found the separate parts of four out of 
the six so-called concertos, in the handwriting of a copyist fre- 
quently employed by Alessandro Scarlatti, bearing on the outside 
of the violoncello part, which served as a cover to the others, 
the title :— 
“* Sonata prima [seconda &c.] a Quattro 
Due Violini Violetta ¢ Violoncelio 
Senza Cembe 
Del Sigt Cavale Aless® Scarlatti. 

The violetta is, of course, the ordinary name for the viola 
in all Italian scores of the period. The viola as late as 
Stradivari’s time was made in two sizes, alto and tenor, of 
which the larger owing to its cumbrousness eventually became 
obsolete; the diminutive term vivletta was naturally applied 
to the smaller of the two varieties. From the title ‘‘ Sonata a 
Quattro’? we may reasonably infer that four solo instruments 
are implied, as in the sonatas of Corelli and Purcell ; the use of 
the words solo, soli, and tutti is no proof of the contrary, the 
words being inserted merely to warn the player of a change to 
harmony in two, three or four parts, as the case may be. And 
the direction senza cembalo makes it clear that the idea of a string 
quartet playing chamber-music by itself, unsupported by the 
harpalelol. was a novelty, although Scarlatti in his later operas 
to some extent forestalled Gluck’s abolition of the harpsichord 
in the arias, allowing it to enter in the symphonies only, 
while the voice was silent. That the sonatas belong to the last 
decade of the composer’s lifetime is shown by the fact that he 
is given the title of Cavaliere, which he id not receive until 
1715 or 1716; our first notification of it is m the libretto of 
the opera ‘* Carlo Re d’ Allemagna,’’ produced at Naples at the 
carnival of the latter year. 

From a purely musical point of view the quartets present 
nothing very striking. Alessandro Scarlatti was pre-eminently 
a composer for the voice, and although he had as fine a feeling 
tor pure chamber-music as any of his contemporaries, it finds 
its best utterance in his innumerable cantate a voce sola. Of 
pure instrumental music he left very little, and these quartets, 
though certainly his best productions in that line, are inferior 
to the chamber-music of Corelli. Still, it is evident that the 
fault lies not so much with the composer’s inspiration as with 
his want of sympathy with his medium. ti e form of the 
quartets is derived from that of Corelli’s ‘‘ Sonate da Chiesa ” : 
the principal movement in each is a well-developed fugue, 
sometimes preceded by a slow introduction, followed by a short 
fugato, which ieads straight into the concluding dance-move- 
ment. Structurally, the composer looks backward, not 
forward. Nevertheless, the material is good on the whole if 
somewhat unequal, and the workmanship, as might be expected 
trom Scarlatti, is always perfect. 

The first quartet, in F minor, starts with an _ intro- 
ductory grave, sonorous and dignified; then comes a fugue, 
which is good, though rather diffuse; next, a more or less 
transitional largo, in 3, with a fugato treatment of two 
simultaneous subjects, ending on the dominant; finally 
an Allemande in binary form, the two sections repeated— 
angular and dry, but making a good rhythmic contrast to the 
preceding movement. All four movements are in F minor, 
though the signature, as is usual with Alessandro Scarlatti, has 
two flats only. 

The second quartet, in c minor, begins at once with a fugue. 
The subject 

















is good, but the treatment of it prolix and wanting in interest. 
The next movement also starts fugally, but on a different plan ; 
the first subject is answered in the unison by the second 
violin, 





























and at the fourth bar a different subject is brought in by the 
viola and taken up by the violoncello at half a bar’s distance ; 
at the end of the movement, which is short and transitional, 
ending on the dominant, the two subjects are worked together 
in stretto in all four parts. The last movement is a Minuet 
(so called in the manuscript) in a well organized rondo form. 
The first subject is given out twice, ending first in the domi- 
nant, then in the tonic, by a simple alteration of the last two 
bars. The second subject is in the relative major, followed by 
the first subject ending in the dominant; the third subject 
modulates. and the movement naturally ends with the first 
subject in its second form. The musical material is good :— 















































The third quartet (the fourth concerto of the Cambridge 
score) also begins with a fugue—this time a -ho:oughly good 
one—on the following subject :— 
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Allegro ma non troppo. 
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It is followed, as in the previous quartet, by a grave, tran- 
sitional, and founded on polyphonic treatment of two subjects :— 















































Last comes a short and very neat minuet. 
The fourth quartet (the fifth concerto of the Cambridge 
score) isin D minor. The opening fugue is ratherdry. It is 
followed by the usual transitional movement; then comes a 
fairly good gigue of some length :— 


Allegro. 
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Slight as they are, the dance-movements are the most 
interesting parts of these quartets. If the structure of the 
sonatas as a whole looks backward to Corelli’s type, the 
minuets look forward to the scherzos of Beethoven. It is quite 
evident that we cannot play them with the stately step of the 
minuet in ‘“‘ Don Giovanni.’’ Indeed, the one quoted last .comes 
very near being humorous. Naples has forestalled Vienna in 
more ways than one. It is true that out of the three minuets 
mentioned two have no direction as to pace, but the other (in 
the third quartet) is marked rivace, and Minuet presto occurs 
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in some of Scarlatti's opera overtures. Indeed, it seems possible 
that the minuet was even danced in Italy at a brisker pace 
than in other countries; we find it danced by the comic 
characters in Scarlatti’s operas written for Naples, and in his 
‘“‘Ciro”’ there is a ballet, in which the second dance is marked, 
“un altro, pure presto in minuet.’’ The neat construction of 
the minuet in the second quartet has already been pointéd out ; 
it should also be noted that we have here the type of a minuet 
with two trios. Moreover, of these two trios, if we may call 
them so, the first is in two-part harmony, and the second in 
three. The gigue, the allemande, and the minuet in the ¢ minor 
sonata are all remarkable for their curious rhythms. Thus the 
allemande has a first section of nine bars and a second of ten; 
the gigue divides into six plus seven. and the minuet into ten 
plus twelve, or, if we consider it as being in ¢, into five plus six. 
In no case can the bar by which the second strain exceeds the 
first be regarded as a mere codetta ; the exteasion, designed 
no doubt with a view to producing a sense of stability, is 
always ingeniously eae so as to be organic to the phrase. 
Epwarp J. DENT. 








THEODOR KIRCHNER, 1823-1903. 


Art Hamburg, on September 18th, there died a musician to 
whose memory his fellows owe more than mere mention in 
an obituary list. Theodor Kirchner, a disciple of the Schu- 
mann School, enjoyed a good reputation in his own day; and 
his work, having worn for fifty years, has still a long future 
prophesied for it. 

The main facts of Kirchner’s outward life, as related by 
Riemann in his ‘‘ History of Music since Beethoven,” are few 
and as follow: Born in 1823, at Neukirchen, near Chemnitz 
in Saxony, he appears next at the age of fourteen in Leipzig, 
where during four years he studied, on Mendelssohn’s advice, 
theory and organ with K. F. Becker, organist, biographer, 
and writer on music, and pianoforte with Julius Knorr, the 
excellent player and teacher, and one of Schumann’s col- 
laborators in the Neue Zeitschrift fiir Musik. In 1842 he went 
to Dresden, taking organ lessons from Johann Schneider for 
a year; then returned to Leipzig to the newly founded Con- 
servatorium, but for a few months only. From here he went 
to Winterthur, and made for himself a name as an organ 
player ; from 1862-72 he lived mainly in Ziirich, teaching and 
conducting. Up till then he had composed but little. There 
followed a time of unsettled moving from place to place and 
of anxiety for the means of existence. For a year (1872) he 
was music master to Princess Maria of Meiningen; from 
1873-75 director of the royal music school at Wiirzburg, but, 
unable to reconcile himself to the conditions there, he gave up 
the post, returning first to Leipzig, then to Dresden, where he 
occasionally gave lessons at the Conservatorium. Finally he 
went to Hamburg, where the last thirteen years of his life 
were passed. 

These bare and somewhat isolated facts tell us little of 
the man; we learn only of acquaintance with poverty, and 
of a chequered career uncrowned by worldly success. But 
some characteristic glimpses may be gleaned from other 
sources. The following extract from a letter (in La Mara’s 
collection) written by Kirchner in 1854 to his brother Otto 
shows something of his outlook on life:—‘‘ For some time 
past I have led the life of a hermit, and am so lazy that I do 
not concern myself at all about the rest of the world. Nothing 
gives me any real pleasure now ; it will soon be all over with 
me... . Life is a wonderful thing, and death much more 
wonderful. Frankly, I should have no objection if I could 
give up business on earth, for I have had enough of it, and 
do not see why I should torment myself.” That these gloomy 
feelings dominated him, expressing themselves plainly in 
face and bearing, is testified by an outward observer, who 
visited Kirchner at Dresden in the ’eighties, and describes 
how on entering he found him seated at the grand piano in 
his otherwise scantily furnished study—a lion-maned and 
-headed apparition. In conversation he proved inexpansive, 
indifferent, creating the impression of a man disillusioned, 
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dulled by disappointment and hopelessness, in spite of a 
topic that might have been expected to warm him—his pro- 
totype Schumann. And the following evening, at supper at the 
house of Scholtz, his gloom was as settled as ever, not a smile, 
not to speak of a laugh, lighting up the passive, cheerless 
countenance. Cause for such confirmed melancholy may be 
found in the twofold central fact of his spiritual constitution. 
Gifted with the true artistic spirit, he could not but chafe 
under the chains of a limited creative capacity able to yield 
good fruit only within small dimensions ; nor could he but 
chafe against circumstances which denied him scope for the 
exercise of his faculties. As time went on life seems to have 
become to him more than ever “ weary, stale, flat, and un- 
profitable,” and he fought its obbligato battle with bitterness ; 
tired of it at thirty, he lived to be nearly eighty years of age. 

If the picture of the man is not a happy one, the case is 
different with his compositions. It is alone as a composer 
that Kirchner concerns us, for although no doubt a good 
pianist, he was not a great one. He seems, indeed, to have 
had more renown as an organist—‘‘ A notable organ-vir- 
tuoso,” says von Biilow. His fame rests on his numerous 
short pieces, chiefly for piano solo; miniature tone-pictures, 
with all sorts of descriptive titles, such as ‘‘ Aquarellen,” 
“* Spielsachen” (toys), “‘ Federzeichnungen” (pen-and-ink 
drawings), ‘‘ Dorfgeschichten” (village tales); various 
dances, and so on; besides which, some songs are widely 
known, to mention only “ Sie sagen es wiire die Liebe” and 
“Ich muss hinaus.” His remaining works comprise, besides 
other short pieces for piano or organ, with violin or violoncello, 
or both, and three books for organ solo, Op. 89, a string quartet 
in @ minor, Op. 20; Kindertrios, Op. 58; trio sonata in E 
major. without opus number; one book of songs for male 
chorus, Op. 69; and folksongs for mixed voices, Op. 93. 

The youthful Op. 1, ten songs, Schumann criticized sym- 
pathetically in the Neue Zeitschrift in 1843, pronouncing them 
to be among the most characteristic productions of the young 
German songsters. ‘ And if we do not get entire originality, 
everything seems to flow from such an inner abundance that 
we may trust in the hope that spring will last long and be 
followed by a fruitful summer.” Nine years later, when 
Schumann brought out a selection of his criticisms in book 
form, he remarked in a footnote, ‘‘ Two books of pianoforte 
pieces, instinct with genius, which have just (1852) appeared, 
have fulfilled the prophecy.” Once more, in the famous essay en- 
titled ‘“‘ New Paths,” he writes of a rising new group of talented 
high-striving artists, naming Joseph Joachim, Woldemar 
Bargiel, Theodor Kirchner, Niels Gade, Robert Franz, Stephen 
Heller, and others. Liszt, in a letter to the Princess Wittgen- 
stein, alludes to Kirchner as “‘a distinguished musician of 
the school of Schumann ” ; and von Biilow, in an appreciation 
of Jensen, writes that among the Schumann disciples Bargiel 
represents the bass, Kirchner the baritone, and Jensen the 
tenor. So much for the older criticisms. Among the living 
Dr. Riemann’s is interesting. In the History already 
referred to he writes, “‘ Kirchner’s music demands pene- 
trating understanding; his pianoforte style is most con- 
centrated and refined, his technique anything but 
commonplace. He furnishes the most complete conceivable 
contrast to salon music; he is always soulful (intim), and 
must be studied with love and perseverance before he fully 
reveals himself. For these reasons it is certain that his 
works have a long future before them.” In his ‘ Pianoforte 
School ” Riemann places Kirchner’s Op. 7, “‘ Albumblatter ” ; 
Op. 9, “* Préludien” ; Op. 2, “10 Klavierstiicke ” ; Op. 11, 
“Skizzen”’; and Op. 21, “ Aquarellen,” in the same grade 
with Schumann’s ‘“ Davidsbiindlertinze,’ ‘‘ Phantasie- 
stiicke,”’ “ Kreisleriana,” “‘ Novelletten,” “‘Papillons,” etc.; and 
comparing the styles of Jensen and Heller to Kirchner’s, calls 
Jensen’s pianoforte style less finished; Heller’s much like 
that of Kirchner, but more flowing, less concentrated, more 
sketchy. 

In a general survey of Kirchner’s pieces one cannot but be 
struck by their outward and visible resemblance to those of 
Schumann ; there are few which, for one or other reason, do 





not suggest the ter master. The disciple has appro- 
priated so many of the master’s technical idiosyncrasies ; the 
eye is so constantly caught by the freakish-looking acciacca- 
tura; the widespread chords, broken and solid; the inter- 
lacing of parts, sequences, transpositions ; short, beige 
peewee s certain characteristic rhythmical, melodic, 
monic formule, that at first sight one may be excused 
for thinking that here is sheer imitation of the latter. But 
robing deeper for the spirit, we find a real individuality 
hind it all; a psychological compound of Schumann and 
Kirchner, as if PH aera individuality had been engrafted 
into that of Kirchner, which was still marked enough to 
make itself felt, if not in its purest essence. And may we not 
rest assured that compositions which have been hall-marked 
by the praise of Schumann and the performance of Frau 
Schumann are at least desirable acquaintances ? 
CHRISTINA STRUTHERS. 


ROBERT FRANZ AND HIS MEMORIAL AT 
HALLE-ON-SAALE. 


On June 28th the unveiling of the Robert Franz Memorial 
took place at Halle-on-Saale. Dr. Schrader presented 
the monument to the town, and the Mayor, Mr. Halli, took 
it over in the name of the citizens. Privy Councillor Conrad 
delivered an address, and the united choirs sang Handel’s 
“ Hallelujah ’” and the chorale s* Lobe den Herrn” (Franz’s 
arrangement), conducted by Mr. Reubke. The monument, 
of white marble, is by Schapers, with a relief at the base 
representing a Muse with open scroll, on which is inscribed 
the song “Es hat die Rose sich beklagt.’”” Halle for a 
long time knew not who Robert Franz was and what he was, 
but finally it awoke to full appreciation of his gifts. At 
the Handel Jubilee Franz was presented with the freedom 
of the city, the degree of Doctor having been conferred 
on him by the University long before. On the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday he received honours which do not 
often come to musicians during their lifetime. The head 
of the University handed him an address begging for his 
consent to have his portrait painted by an eminent master 
in order to add the picture to the museum of the town. 
Telegrams came from all of the world; the Dresden 
Tonkiinstler-Verein, the Breslau Sing-Akademie, etc. etc., 
named him honorary member. As I mentioned in my 
previous article’ Robert Franz was already stone deaf 
when I made his acquaintance. Most touching in 
relation to his ear trouble is the variation of Mirza 
Schaffy’s poem, “ Es hat die Rose sich beklagt ” :— 


“Und wenn der Sanger traurig klagt, 
Dass er den Wohllaut nicht mehr hore, 
Den ihm ein Gott gegeben habe, 

So sei zum Troste ihm gesagt: 
Dass er durch seine Lieder wehe, 
Und dort ein ew’ges Leben habe.” 


When we met for the last time he played me some of 
his own settings of chorales, and laid particular stress on 
the fact that he owed much to the study of Bach’s chorales. 
He also read me one of Wagner’s letters. “ You see,” he 
said, “his appreciation I value more than all the critics 
of the high schools of music.” Franz paid Wagner a visit 
at Ziirich, and the latter showed him his small but select 
musical library, which contained Beethoven, Bach, and 
songs by Robert Franz. “ This is all I possess in the way 
of music,” said Wagner. Another day Franz was invi 
by Wagner to join him in an excursion, but had to decline 
on account of lack of funds. Smilingly Wagner held out 
to him a box with gold coins, and insisted on Franz taking 
thereof. 





* “Recollections of Robert Franz,” in MONTHLY MUSICAL 
RECORD, No. 381, September, 1902. 
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The position which Franz holds in the history¥of music 
is ensured for all. time. Next to Schubert and Schumann 
he is not only the most important German song composer, but 
at the same time the most national, as his lyric is largely 
based on the German Volkslied, from which were evolved 
the sacred church songs. Songs that have no other ambition 
but to tell the secret of life in sound, resemble the noble 
flower which blooms and exhales its fragrance, no matter 
whether or not anybody takes heed of it. Such compositions 
naturally do not appeal to the general public. The higher the 
ethical and esthetic value of a song, the more is it shut out 
from the world and contact with the public. Herein, per- 
haps, lies the secret of the great beauty of Franz’s songs. 

To interpret his music in the right spirit a thorough 
musical and ewsthetic education is indis nsable, in addition 
to perfect technique, and above all a refined mind—qualities 
(with the exception of technique) more often found among 
amateurs than among professional—especially operatic— 
singers. Franz favoured the poets Heine and Osterwald, 
Geibel, Eichendorff, Moérike, Bodenstedt, Lenau, Burns, 
etc. ete.; he almost exclusively set lyric material to music, 
the epic element being totally absent. He dedicated his 
talent to compositions of song solely, and I would like to 
mention Liszt’s words referring to reproaches made on 
that account: “In these days one is accustomed to call 
a man a great composer who has written half a dozen operas, 
oratorios, and symphonies. However popular this manner 
of judging a genius by the number of his works may be, 
it is nevertheless unjustified; we are convinced that such 
prejudices will soon vanish, and a fitting place be assigned 
to an artist who, like Robert Franz, spoke to us in song 
only, and triumphed over insipid operatic melodies of numer- 
ous works. We shall finally judge the various compositions 
by the eloquence and talent through which the composer 
expresses his thoughts and feelings, whatever may be the 
space and form chosen.” 

Robert Franz’s arrangements of old compositions are 
masterly ; we refer principally to Bach’s ‘‘ Matthew Passion ”’ 
and ten of his Cantatas, also to Handel’s “ Messiah.” 
Concerning other vocal pieces by old masters, Franz him- 
self speaks in a most intelligent manner in his “ Offner Brief 
an Hanslick”’ (Leipzig: Leuckart). Rarely has any musician 
entered so deeply into the spirit of Bach’s music, 
and before all others Robert Franz seems predestined to 
call to new life this music, he himself being a productive 
genius. I add an example of an arrangement of an aria 
by Handel; in the original the air, from “ Radamisto,” 
runs thus: 





















































che non sempre irato il cie-lo 
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The setting by Franz is as follows : 
Andante. — 
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Ca-raspo - sa, ama-to be- ne,  prendi spene 














The city of Halle, which gave its greatest son a memorial, 
may be proud that Germany’s most eminent lyric lived 
and died there. Max KRETSCHMAR. 


THE MUSICAL SEASON 
(1903-4). 


NOTHING new yet at the Opéra and Opéra Comique during 
September, only reprises of the old répertoire and consecutive 
reappearances of the well-known artists of both theatres. The 
month of October, however, promises to be much more in- 
teresting. 

Giacomo Puccini, though not yet completely recovered 
from the sad automobile accident, has arrived to super- 
intend the last rehearsals of his “Tosca” at the Opéra 
Comique. This opera of the young Italian composer, whose 
subject is drawn from Sardou’s drama of the same title, 
has already made a brilliant round of the best Italian stages. 
Tt consists of three acts, taking place respectively at the 
Saint-André Church, the Cabinet of Scarpia, in the Farnese 
palace, and the Chateau de Saint-Ange, in Rome. Puccini, 
like nearly all the young Italian composers, prefers taking 
the subjects of his operas from successful plays or novels. 

more brilliant proof of atavism cannot be met with 
than in Giacomo Puccini’s family. His great-grandfather, 
who died at Lucca in 1781, was a well-known composer of 
sacred music; and his grandfather, as well as his father, 
were both professional musicians. Giacomo when six years 
old was considered a little musical prodigy. He began to 
study music with his father at Lucca, but through the patron- 
age of Queen Margaret of Italy he entered the Milan con- 
servatorio. His first opera, “ Willis,” was produced with 
remarkable success at the Teatro dal Verme, Milan, in 1884. 
Since then the young composer has been moving along a 
triumphal path. He is just now completing a new opeca, 
called “Madame Butterfly.” The libretto of, this opera, 
written by Signori Giocosa and Luigi Illica, is taken from 
an English comedy which Puccini saw at the Duke of York’s 
Theatre in London, and of which he at once became en- 
thusiastic. The plot is Japanese, and consists of two acts. 
The first is semi-serio, but the second is extremely dramatic, 
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ending with the tragical death of the heroine. This new 
opera of Puccini's will be given for the first time at the 
Teatro Costanzi, Rome, during the coming winter season. 
The principal part—that of Madame Butterfly, which was 
played with enormous success by Miss Millard at the 
aforesaid London theatre—will be sung in Rome by Madame 
Rosina Storchio, having as partner the celebrated tenor. 
Caruso. According to Italian papers ‘“‘ Madame Butterfly ” 
will be produced simultaneously in Rome and at the Scala, 
Milan. 

Le Monde Artiste, a musical paper of some note, says 
that besides the lyric season at the Gaité, another operatic 
enterprise is in sight. M. Raoul Gunsbourg, encouraged 
by the great success of his production of Berlioz’s “‘ Faust ” 
at the Sarah Bernhardt Theatre last autumn, intends giving 
next spring a six weeks’ season of Italian opera at the same 
theatre. The répertoire will include ‘‘ Barbiere,” “ Lucia,” 
Verdi’s “ Otello” and “ Falstaff,’ Ponchielli’s ‘* Gioconda,” 
and Boito’s ‘ Mefistofele.” Among the Italian artists 
already engaged is the tenor Caruso. Undoubtedly M. Guns- 
bourg will bring to Paris some other vocal celebrities from 
his Monte Carlo season. 

Madame Melba has been spending a few weeks at the 
Hotel Ritz in Paris. Every year in September she comes 
to renew her répertoire for operas and concerts, with her 
teacher, Madame Mathilde Marchesi. Her next American 
grand concert tour was already settled when she felt obliged 
to shorten ii, owing to a most flattering proposition from 
M. Saint-Saéns to create the part of Héléne in his new opera, 
** Héléne et Paris,’ of which the master has written both 
libretto and music. This work will come out next season 
at Monte Carlo. The different parts of it are already dis- 
tributed as follows: Paris, M. Alvarez; Héléne, Madame 
Melba; Pallas, Madame Héglon; Venus, Mlle. Sauvaget. 

The great productiveness of Saint-Saéns’s talent is not 
only of a superior order, but it is also astonishing for its en- 
cyclopedic eclecticism. Besides having written a comedy 
adapted from a novel, “ Les Amours fragiles,”” by Cherbuliez, 
given with decided success at Béziers last summer, he 
has recently published in the celebrated Revue, “ Les 
annales politiques et littéraires,” a deep and _artistico- 
philosophic essay on Richard Wagner’s so-called new 
musical system and his critics, which bring order into 
the terrible modern chaos about music and drama. He 
has also just communicated to the Académie des Beaux 
Arts a series of highly interesting researches on the lyre and 
anciefit zither. Among other things, he writes: “ What 
part did the left hand play on the lyre constructed on the 
plan of the zither ? According to old paintings we see the 
plectrum striking the strings at the base of the instrument, 
the left hand placed behind the strings, the fingers spread 
out fan-wise. This arrangement has been explained by 
stating that the right hand by means of the plectrum per- 
formed the principal melody, and the left hand executed a 
counter melody. This hypothesis would be acceptable were 
it not that its evident modernness is entirely against it. 

“ During my last stay in Egypt, at Ismailia, I saw a 
musician holding an enormous lyre in the posture and manner 
so frequently met with in ancient drawings—that is, with 
the right hand holding the plectrum with which the strings 
were struck at their base, while the left hand was held about 
the middle of the instrument, the fingers spread out like 
the sticks of a fan. I was much puzzled, and could not 
understand how the performer was able to execute, by striking 
all the strings vigorously, a design of several notes indefinitely 
repeated. I approached more closely, and then_ noticed 
what was impossible to observe at first sight. With the 
fingers of the left hand the player cleverly touched lightly 
those strings which were not wanted to sound, while the 
others, being left free, vibrated only, although all were 
struck by the plectrum. It is not unreasonable to suppose 
that the ancient Greeks knew and practised this mode of 
execution.” 

M. Albert Carré has secured the services of M. van Dyck 
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for a few performances of “ Werther” and ‘“ Manon” in 
December next, and of Madame Litvinne, who will sing 
the first part in Berlioz’s “ Les Troyens 4 Carthage.” 

At the Gaité the rehearsals are in full swing. Massenet’s 
“* Hérodiade ” will have a first-rate cast, Madame Calvé, 
MM. Jéréme and Renaud being entrusted with the principal 
réles. A few alterations and additions to this wel: made 
by the composer, will lend new interest to these brilliant 
performances, which are being looked forward to with great 
interest by the Parisian public. Great things are expected 
from MM. Isola. 

The reprise of the “ Prophéte” at the Grand Opéra on 
Monday, October 5th, afforded an opportunity for the 
glorious renirée of M. Alvarez, after two years’ absence. 
The great tenor sang and acted splendidly as Jean de Leyde, 
and was enthusiastically received. Madame Héglon, who 
sang the part of Fidés for the first time, did not show herself 
quite equal to the arduous task. The reprise of the “ Pro- 
phéte * has given evidence once more that Meyerbeer was 
anxious to accomplish the fusion of the different elements co- 
operating in the composition of an opera. 

The Concerts-Colonne will also begin on Sunday, October 
18th, at the Thédtre du Chatelet as usual. The programme 
of the season is imposing. The soloists already engaged 
are MM. van Dyck, Saleza, Diémer, Pugno, Philipp, Risler, 
and Mmes. Carrefio, Felia Litvinne, and Schumann-Heink. 
The list of works to be performed during the season contains 
Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, Charpentier’s “ La Vie du 
Potte,” Schumann’s “ Manfred,” and, with reference® to 
Berlioz’s jubilee, a cycle of his great works, including “ Roméo 
et Juliette,” “ L’Enfance du Christ,” “ Le Requiem,” “ La 
Damnation de Faust,” “La Symphonie Fantastique,” ete. 
Many works of Franck, Lalo, Holmés, Saint-Saéns, d’Indy, 
and others will also be produced, whilst some new ones by 
G. Fauré, Massenet, Max d’Ollone, Widor, Glazounow, and 
Paderewski will be introduced to the Parisian public. Last, 
but not least, a great selection of Wagner’s works is promised. 

In fact, the real musical season of Paris will begin on 
October 18th, when the Lamoureux and Colonne concerts 
open. The Société du Conservatoire has not yet published 
its programme for the present season. 

S. D. C. Marcuest. 





OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


WE offer to our readers this month the principal section of a 
“‘ Largo Funebre” by Remigio Renzi, the distinguished or- 
ganist of the Basilica Vaticana, written “ Alla Santa Memoria 


del Sommo Pontefice, Leone XIII.” The music is solemn and 
dignified, and this section, ending at page 211, complete in 
itself, will no doubt tempt musicians to make acquaintance 
with the whole of the piece, to which reference is made below. 








Reviews of Hew Music and Rew 
Editions. 


ee 

Largo Funebre, per Grand Organo (Alla Santa Memoria del 

Sommo Pontefice Leone XIII), di Remiero Renzi, 

Primo Organista della Basilica Vaticana. (Edition No. 

5829 ; price, net, Is. 6d.) London: Augener & Co. 
Ir is generally considered a difficult thing to write a march 
which will catch the public ear. As regards funeral marches 
only five are thus prominent—the “ Dead March ”’ in “* Saul ”’ ; 
one from Beethoven’s 4 flat sonata, Op. 26, and another from 
the “ Eroica”’ symphony ; Chopin’s “ Marche Funébre ” ; and 
last, though not least, the one in the “ Gétterdimmerung ” ; 
but of these not one is for organ. The one under notice has, 
therefore, no special rival. It opens with a stately theme in 
the mournful key of B minor, the accompaniment is interesting 
as regards both rhythm and harmony; the detached pedal 
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notes, the syncopations depicting agitation, these and other 
features add to the impressiveness of the principal section. 
The key changes to the relative major; and the music, 
though of softer character, is still of the same mood. There 
is a gradual working up to an effective forte, which, however, 
does not last ; a return is soon made to the principal theme. 
Here the under parts become more intense; there is more 
movement in the pedal part, also in the rest of the accom- 
paniment, yet the music retains its breadth and simplicity. 
The second theme returns, now in the tonic major, and it is 
followed by the principal one with effective modifications. B 
way of close there is an expressive coda on a tonic pedal, 
except for a momentary allusion to the dominant just before 
the final tonic chord. 


18 Characteristic Studies for the Pianoforte, by F. Bura- 
MULIER. Op. 109. Revised, phrased, and fingered by 
O. Tuimer. (Edition No. 6088; net 1s.) London: 
Augener & Co. 
THERE have been many writers of Studies, and no doubt 
teachers sometimes find selection a difficult matter. There 
are, however, certain names which may be considered safe, 
and among these is to be found that of Burgmiiller. Froma 
plain, practical point of view Czerny is thoroughly sound, but 
other composers have managed to present technical work in a 
more engaging manner. For instance, the eighteen studies 
now before us all have titles—‘‘ Le Retour du Pitre,” “ Les 
Cloches des Matines,” ‘‘ L’Orage,” ‘‘La Marche,” “ La 
Fileuse,” etc.—and thus the thoughts of the player, or we 
should perhaps say the practiser, are drawn off from the 
real object of the music, attracted by the poetical programme 
suggested by the title. The various numbers have been all 
carefully edited by Mr. O. Thiimer, who in.such matters has 
had wide experience. These eighteen studies, it may be 
added, are supplementary to Burgmiiller’s twenty-five “ Easy 
and Progressive Studies,” Op. 100. 


Musical Leaflets. Six characteristic pieces by SrEPAN 

Estporr. London: Augener & Co. 
In the eighteenth century composers used to write sonatas 
and publish them two, three, and even six at a time, but 
life was not then so busy as it is now: composers had more 
leisure to write, and the class of persons to whom they 
appealed made music their chief recreation. Now there is 
more to do, more to learn; the short story has largely 
taken the place of the three-volume novel, the essay of 
the book, and the detached piece or set of short pieces of 
the sonata or set of sonatas. The Leaflets before us are 
fresh, charming, and grateful to the player. First comes 
a “ Joyful Meeting,” in which the little semiquaver figure— 
now in plain, now in triplet semiquavers—well expresses 
pleasant agitation. The title of No. 2 is more vague; it is 
merely entitled “‘ A Fable.” The music, smooth and melo- 
dious, has a pleasing touch of quaintness. No. 3, “ Spring 
Flowers,” in waltz form, is fresh and engaging as its title. 
No. 4, “‘ Playtime,” has a becoming, jolly, rollicking char- 
acter. In No. 5, “Water Song,” there is an expressive 
melody with an accompaniment which clearly suggests 
an excursion on the water; while No. 6 brings the attractive 
set to a conclusion with a “ Fairy Story,” both original and 
interesting. 


Two Sonatinas for the Pianoforte: by Giza HorvAtu, Op. 62. 
(Edition Nos. 61784 and 61788; price, net, 1s. each.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

How within the modest limits prescribed by the term 


“sonatina””’ to present interesting thematic material and 
developments is a difficulty of which only those who have 
had practical experience are fully aware. The first of the 
two Sonatinas, in the easy key of c major, opens with a 
brisk martial subject which in the middle section serves 
for neat points of imitation ; the remainder of the exposition 
is bright ‘and cheerful. A brief melodious slow movement 


\ 





is followed by an exceedingly attractive finale. The second 
number, in D minor, opens with an “ Allegretto” full of 
charm and character; the fetters of form—so interesting is 
the music—are almost forgotten. The second movement 
consists of a short, graceful theme with pleasing variations. 


Praeludium in & moll, Romanze in §, and Toccatina in ©, fiir 
Pianoforte, von Ernst Perabo, Op. 19. Leipzig: Franz 
Jost. 

THE very term “ Praeludium ” sets one thinking of the old 
days of the fugue and of the suite, and there is something in 
the one before us which gives to the music a quaint, yet not 
a dry flavour. The Romanze lacks neither smoothness nor 
grace, and in addition to melody agreeable to the ear, there 
is thoughtful workmanship. The Toccatina has much tu 
recommend it; the writing is clever, fresh, and taking, 
while as regards work for the fingers there is much that is 
both profitable and pleasant. 


Elementary Pianoforte School (Petit Cours élémentaire de 

Pianc), by ALFRED Lausacu. New Edition. (Edition 

No. 8212 ; price, net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. : 
THE text of this “School” is given, side by side, in 
English and French. It commences with a picture of 
the stave, followed by the names of the notes on, above 
and below it, values, etc.—all, in fact, which is included in 
the term “elements.” The explanations are short and 
simple, and by way of recapitulation there are various 
concise tables. The exercises are good, and of course 
provided with fingering, and they are of a plain though 
not dry character. Later on there are little pieces by 
Oesten, Diabelli, Brunner, Laubach, and by way of wind 
up, a delightful “Vivace” by Haydn. At the end further 
exercises and pieces by Bertini, Clementi, Dussek, and 
Bertini are indicated, and, to assist teachers, the list is 
arranged in order of difficulty. 


Sunset (Abends), Rhapsodie for Violin and Pianoforte from 

Joachim Raff’s Suite, Op. 163. London’: Augener & Co. 
THERE are composers who possess knowledge of harmony 
and counterpoint but who have not the gift of melody. 
They can interest if they cannot charm. There are others 
whose chief gift is melody, which in itself is not sufficient. 
Raft was an accomplished musician; in the art ot develop- 
ment he was indeed a master, but he could not invent broad, 
flowing melodies, enhancing their merit by harmonic and 
other means. Of these things the Rhapsodie under notice 
gives strong evidence. It was originally written for piano- 
forte, but in this transcription the melody, of course given 
to the violin, exerts stronger power. 


Henschel’s Album of Songs (Lieder Album). Edited by the 
late Mrs. Gzora Henscuer. (Augener’s Edition No. 
8885; net, 4s.) London: Augener & Co. 

Mr. Henscuet is a man of many gifts; he is a singer and 
teacher, a conductor, and also a composer, and in these various 
capacities he has distinguished himself. As a Lieder writer 
he has achieved considerable success, and considering the vast 
treasury of song bequeathed to the world by Schubert, Schu- 
mann, and in more modern times by Franz, Brahms, and 
Grieg, the task was no easy one. Mr. Henschel has a direct 
mode of expressing himself ; he is never vague, never trivial ; 
moreover, his vocal parts are grateful to the singer. The 
Album in question contains twelve of his best songs, among 
which ‘‘ Vor dem Feinde,” ‘‘ Mein miides Auge,” and last, 
though not least, the graceful setting of “‘ Oh, hush thee, my 
babie.”” The name of the editor recalls one who was a true 
helpmeet to her husband, and that of the translator one who 
was a conscientious, painstaking worker in the field of art. 
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Fragment from 
“LARGO FUNEBRE’” 
Alla Fanta Memoria del fommo Fonte fice 


LEONE XI. 
For grand Organ by 


REMIGIO RENZI. 


(Augeners Edition N° 5829.) M. M. d- 60. 
In the manner of a Funeral March. . Sw. Gamba, Diap. & Oboe. 
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Series of Classical and Modern Compositions for the Pianoforte. 
Selected, edited, and fingered (with notes upon the 
form and execution) by ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD. Nos. 
1 to 12.—Carnivalesque and Valse Rustique, two piano- 
forte pieces by Lyppon Harris. London: Charles 
Woolhouse. 

THERE was a time when pianoforte music was taught without 

any attempt on the part of many teachers to explain the form 

of a piece or mode of rendering the music ; hence pianoforte 
playing was to a great. extent purely mechanical. It is 
different now, and the series under notice is carefully edited. 

The music is well selected, and the Notes will prove very 

useful both to teachers and pupils. The two pianoforte 

pieces are light, refined, and tastefully written. Of vocal 
music from the same firm we may mention A Spring Song, by 

FREDERICK C. NicHoLLs, which is light, dainty, and grateful 

to the singer. Remember, by A. W. Locks, is a thoughtful 


setting of Christina Rossetti’s poem—the outcome, however, 
of thought rather than inspiration. 


A Wild Rose and A Love Symphony, Op. 7, Nos. 2 and 3, by 

JosEF Hortsrooke. London: Leonard & Co. 
Iv the poem of the first, by Florence Hoare, the lover com- 
pares his beloved to a rose. The music is light and tasteful, 
and though the accompaniment shows skill, there is no sense 
of effort. The words of the second are by Arthur O’Shaugh- 
nessy. It has’an expressive melody, and there are effective 
harmonies in the accompaniment. Both songs are written 
for a low voice. 


Proceedings of the Musical Association. Twenty-ninth Session 

1902-3. London: Novello & Co. 
THE papers at this long-established association are, as a rule, 
read before small audiences. London is not only a busy 
city, but many members live at an inconvenient distance 
trom the hall in which the meetings take place. Hence the 
printed = and discussions thereon of each season are 
most welcome. The present volume includes “ Hungarian 
Music of a Thousand Years,” by Ilona de Gyéry, interesting 
both for its matter and manner; a thoughtful study on 
“The Dual Theory in Harmony,” by Herbert Westerby ; 
** National Opera in Russia,” by Mrs. Newmarch, who has 
practical knowledge of her subject ; ‘“‘ Some Notes on Musical 
Libraries,” by James E. Matthew, notes of value to stu- 
dents; and ‘‘ The Two Keys to the Theory and Practice of 
Harmony,” by Professor Niecks, who presents his own 
views, interesting and particularly instructive, in that he 
considers the present systems of teaching to a large extent 
unsatisfactory. 


Publikationen der Internationalen Musik-Gesellschajt, Beiheft 
X. Die Encyklopadisten und die Franzésische Oper im 
18, Jahrhundert, von Eveen Hirscuperc. Leipzig: 
Breitkopf & Hartel. 
In his preface the author justly remarks that the study of 
the eighteenth century, and not only as regards music, is of 
special interest and importance, in that the events of those 
days influenced the whole of the nineteenth century. He also 
reminds us that art reflects its age. The Guerre des Bouffons, 
and later on the strife between the Piccinnists and Gluckists 
were the outcome of national temperament and of a spirit of 
rivalry between French and Italians which had been growing 
ever since Mazarin in 1645 called to Paris an Italian company. 
The particular object of the monograph in question is to show 
how the victory of the Gluck party was prepared by the great 
French philosophical writers, especially Grimm and Rousseau. 
The subject is therefore attractive, and it has been fully and 
ably treated by the author. 





Musical Education, by Atsert Lavienac. Translated 
from the French by Estuzr Sineteron. London: 
D. Appleton & Co. : 
Tue author of this volume is professor at the Paris Conser- 
vatoire, and he writes in a singularly clear, practical style. 
In Part I. he treats of music as an art and a science, of talent, 
early influences, the art of teaching, ete. Part II. is con- 
cerned with the study of keyed, string, and brass instruments ; 
Part III. with singing. Then in Part IV. he discusses the 
question of the various studies necessary for composers ; in 
Part V. the means of rectifying an ill-directed musical educa- 
tion ; and in Part VI. he refers to various kinds of instruction, 
private and otherwise. The subject is, indeed, a wide one, and 
no doubt the author would have found it much easier to present 
it in a volume twice the size. But brevity is the order of the 
day. We have now before us an English translation, which is 
good, though at times somewhat too literal. And here and 
there are sentences not quite satisfactory, as, for instance, 
the last one in the book. Schumann is quoted, and in 
French, thus, “ On n’a jamais fini d’apprendre,” which is 
rendered, “One never stops learning.” There are, how- 
ever, unfortunately, many persons who stop. “ There is 
no end to learning” is what the original sentence means, 


The Church Choir Book. 

London : Novello & Co. 
THE editor, organist and choirmaster at the parish church; 
Woodhall Spa, has good reason to believe that this book 
will “ supply a want felt by many Church choirs”; for, as 
it contains Ferial and Festal Responses, Litany, and 
standard settings of the “Kyrie Eleison,” Doxologies, 
Final Amens, etc., no separate book is required. Again, 
with the same object in view, there are twelve pages 
with ruled staves, in which can be entered special or 
traditional chants or hymn-tunes belonging to any par- 
ticular church. 


Edited by Watter G. Harris. 


Dr. Hugo RiEMANN informs us that the sixth edition of 
his ‘* Musik-Lexicon ” (German) will go to press at the begin- 
ning of 1904. He therefore requests composers, conductors, 
and musicians generally to send him, and as soon as possible 
(Promenaden Strasse, 11, Leipzig), any corrections, notes of re- 
cent performances, publications, or new biographical material. 


UnIversaL-HANDBUCH DER MUSIKLITERATUR.—Under the 
above title is to be published a work in three parts. The 
first, consisting of about twenty volumes, will contain classical 
and new compositions which can be had of music publishers ; 
the second (about five volumes) works which have appeared 
in print from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century inclusive, 
but which are only to be found in libraries and from dealers 
in old music; and Part III. works on music, pamphlets, 
etc. Dr. Hugo Riemann will be chief editor, and with him 
will be associated the composer J. P. Gotthard. They will 
be assisted by eminent authorities in the historical section— 
Dr. H. Springer, Berlin; Dr. R. Schwartz, Leipzig; Professor 
J. Sittard, Hamburg; M. Charles Malherbe and Professor 
J. B. Weckerlin, Paris; Professor A. Wotquenne, Brussels ; 
J. Hartog, Amsterdam, and others; and by many well- 
known music firms. It is hoped that composers and pub- 
lishers will furnish all particulars, and send them as‘speedily 
as possible to the ‘‘ Verlag des Universal“Handbuches der 
Musikliteratur aller Zeiten und Vélker,’”? Wien VIII, Neu- 
deggergasse, No. 20, and thus help Dr. Riemann to make the 
work as complete and exact as possible. Composers and 
publishers for England and the Colonies are, however, re- 
quested to forward all information, catalogues, etc., direct to 
Messrs. Augener & Co., 199, Regent Street, London, W., 
marked “ For Universal Handbook.” 
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IN THE CONCERT ROOM. 


THE interest of the Queen’s Hall Promenade Concerts has in 
no wise diminished during the last few weeks, and Mr. Wood 
has evidently been bent upon making the series one of the 
most attractive that he has yet given us. The programmes 
have been full of novelties, not, of course, all of equal merit, 
but in the main worth hearing. The younger English writers 
have again been well represented, while Mr. Wood has also 
drawn largely arpon the new music of Continental composers 
of repute. Such activity is distinctly to be encouraged, and 
it is satisfactory to see that the public has shown a strong dis- 
position to support Mr. Wood in his excellent work. 

Mr. W. H. Reed, whose ‘‘ Suite Vénitienne ’’ for orchestra 
was produced on September 24th, is a well-known member of 
Mr. Wood’s forces whose music had already obtained a hear- 
ing at the Queen’s Hall. The suite is quite unpretentious, 
and Mr. Reed evidently does not intend it to be taken too 
seriously ; there would be no cause for complaint if all light 
music were as cleverly put together. At the same concert 
Mr. Wood conducted a remarkably fine performance of 
Strauss’s “ Ein Heldenleben.” 

On the evening of the 25th Mozart’s delightful concerto 
in E flat for two pianos and orchestra was included in the pro- 
gramme, with Miss Mathilde and Miss Adele Verne as the 
soloists. It is a great pity that other pianists do not bring 
some of Mozart’s forgotten masterpieces to the light of day. 
His concertos are among the most beautiful works of their 
kind, yet it is only on the rarest occasions that we have an 
opportunity of hearing them. The music was so weil played 
that we would gladly see this concerto incliled in the pro- 
gramme of another of the Queen’s Hall concerts, and with 
the same soloists. 

Herr Hugo Becker has, of course, attained to great fame 
in this ‘country as a violoncellist, but up to the present 
he is less well known as a composer. If, however, we may 
judge from a violoncello concerto from his pen which was 
produced on the 30th, his work in this capacity is by no means 
devoid of interest. So far as form and methods are con- 
cerned, he has been content to model himself upon the classical 
writers, and his excellent material is developed with consider- 
able ingenuity and variety. It is scarcely necessary to say 
that the solo is splendidly written, and he has in this work 
put his knowledge to the best use. Mr. Herbert Withers, 
who has now made a name for himself as one of the cleverest 
of the young English violoncellists, took full advantage of 
the many opportunities which the music gave him. 

The concert season proper may be said to have opened on 
Saturday, October Ist, when Miss Marie Hall attracted a big 
audience to the Queen’s Hall, and Mr. Vert’s annual concert 
filled St. James’s Hall to overflowing. The most remarkable 
feature of Miss Hall’s playing is, of course, her brilliant tech- 
nique. She played concertos by Paganini and Vieuxtemps. 
Mr. Gervase Elwes, a young English tenor, who is evidently a 
good artist, though his method would still bear some im- 
provement, was the vocalist. 

Mr. Vert’s concert calls for very little comment. As 
usual, he secured the services of some of the finest artists on 
the concert platform, and the audience spent a very profit- 
able two hours and a half in listening to good songs wel! sung. 
Among those who appeared on this occasion were Madame 
Albani, Miss Muriel Foster, Mr. William Green, Dr. Theo 
Lierhammer, Mr. Plunket Greene, and Lady Hallé, who were, 
one and all, quite at their best. If all ballad concerts were 


as good as those of Mr. Vert there would be very little cause 
for complaint. 





In the everiing Mr. Wood produced a new suite of 
Russian scenes from the pen of Mr. Granville Bantock, who 
has done so much excellent original work that it was impos- 
sible not to regret the fact that he had turned his talent into 
such a channel. Clever though his imitations of the charac- 
teristics of Russian music certainly are, they are, after ail, 
nothing but imitations, which serve no very useful purpose. 
Passable Russian suites can be turned out quite easily by 
very indifferent writers, and we would far rather have heard 
one of those tone-pictures which have shown before now that 
Mr. Bantock has something original to say. At the same 
concert was produced a fresh and buoyant overture 
** Waldesluft,” by the Bohemian composer Josef Nesvera. 

On October 6th Bohemia was again represented in the 
programme by a very attractive suite, ‘“‘ Fairy Music,” by 
Josef Suk, a well-known member of the famous Bohemian 
Quartet. The suite, which is drawn from some music written 
by him for a fairy play, is necessarily slight, but it is 
daintily written. 

Mr. Edgar L. Bainton’s symphonic poem “ Pompilia,”’ 
produced on October 8th, did not prove to be one 
of the most remarkable of the works by native writers 
which Mr. Wood has produced during the present 
season. Mr. Bainton has taken as his subject the story 
of Pompilia as told in the “Ring and the Book”; but, 
if the truth must be told, almost any other poetic basis 
would have fitted the music equally well. Mr. Bainton 
is an earnest worker, and as he is still young we may hope 
to hear something more interesting from his pen before 
long. At the same concert Herr Rudolph Zwintscher 
played the solo in his own interesting piano concerto which 
he produced at one of his concerts not very long ago. A 
second hearing only strengthened one’s conviction that he has 
in him the stuff of which composers are made. There is 
originality and power in his music, as well as in his playing. 
He might, however, still further pursue his studies in orches- 
tration with advantage, for much of his scoring is somewhat 
thick and heavy. 

On October 10th Mr. Wood produced an entire act from 
M. Rimsky-Korsakoff’s opera-ballet ‘‘ Mlade.”” It would, 
perhaps, have been better if this music had never been taken 
out of its proper context. It is obviously intended for the 
theatre, and though it probably forms an admirable accom: 
paniment to the action on the stage, it has not enough sus- 
tained interest to hold the attention for half an hour in the 
concert room. 

In the afternoon a most successful concert was given by 
Madame Clara Butt and Mr. Kennerley Rumford at the Albert 
Hall. None of the novelties produced, with the exception 
of Mr. Charles Baughan’s setting of Herrick’s ‘ Eternitie,” 
were of very great account : and Miss Frances Allitsen, pretty 
though some of her songs are, failed to convince us by her 
setting of portions of Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Cleopatra ’ that she 
possesses any very marked dramatic talent. However, both 
singers were in splendid voice, and succeeded in delighting 
their audience as much as ever. 

The new symphony by M. Jean Sibelius, a Finnish com- 
poser, which was produced at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday, 
October 13th, proved to be a curiously uneven work. It 
contains passages of indubitable beauty, and M. Sibelius 
evidently has a gift for writing charming melody. But the 
development is, as a rule, terribly crude and uninteresting, 
and page after page in the score completely failed to hold the 
attention. A work of far greater interest is Anton Bruckner’s 
symphony in E, which was played on Thursday evening, 
October 15th. One was glad of an opportunity for hearing 
this fine symphony again, for it has not been played in London 
as often as it deserves to be. 

Josef Hofmann opened his autumn season at St. James's 
Hail on October 15th with a recital which attracted a fairly 
large audience. By his delightful performances of Chopin's 
‘* Barcarolle,”’ Schubert’s impromptu in G, and Beethoven’s 
c minor variations he showed once more that in musie which 
requires sympathy and refinement he has very few equals. 
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Musical Wotes. 


_o 


HOME. 


London.—Royal Academy of Music. Mr. Percy Hilder 
Miles, a former student, has been added to the professorial 
staff for harmony, counterpoint, etc. On leaving his Alma 
Mater he won the Mendelssohn scholarship, in connection 
with which he has spent the last few years on the Continent. 
—The new session commenced on the Ist inst. with a 
large number of new students.—In addition to Herr Willy 
Hess, whose appointment to succeed Mr. Sauret was an- 
nounced last term, the following have been appointed to the 
professorial staff: Mr. Benno Schénberger, and Messrs. 
Arthur Newstead, Claud Poilard, and Cuthbert Whitemore 
(pianoforte) ; Messrs. W. H. Bel! and Harry Farjeon (harmony 
and counterpoint), all of whom, except Mr. Hess and Mr. 
Schénberger have been trained at this institution.—Mr. 
Francis Korbay has resigned his professorship. 

The Ada Lewis Scholarships have been awarded as follow: 
—Composition, to Edith Ada Sims; singing, to Gertrude 
Inglis and Frank Percival Driver ; pianoforte, to Myra Hess ; 
viola, to James Thomas Lockyer. The Campbell Clarke 
Scholarship has been awarded to Caroline Hatchard; the 
Saimton Scholarship to Ronald Mackenzie ; the Dove Scholar- 
ship to Gladys Clark ; and the Stainer Exhibition to Gilbert 
James Ledger.—The following competitions will be held :— 
For the Broughton Packer Bath Scholarships (one for violin 
playing and one for violoncello playing), on December 14th ; 
for Lady Jenkinson’s Thalberg Scholarship (male pianists, 
British-born subjects), on December 17th; for four free open 
scholarships (orchestral instruments), on January 13th, 1904. 

Mr. E. H. Thorne will give his usual Bach Organ Recitals 
at St. Anne’s Church, Soho, on Saturdays, November 7th, 
14th, 21st, and 28th, commencing each afternoon at half-past 
three ; it is needless to add that the programmes are of the 
highest interest.—The forty-sixth season of the Saturday and 
Monday Popular Concerts commenced on Saturday, the 
24th ult.; Professor Kruse announces, in addition to 
standard works, novelties by British and foreign composers. 

Bristol.—Kubelik is announced to appear shortly. Herr 
Backhaus is also largely advertised. Miss Marie Hall’s name is 
in big type all over the city, and all agents and societies seem 
anxious to be in the field with their attractions before their 
opponents. Certain it is that the competition is a good sign 
of the musicality of Bristolians..—On November 21st the 
Bristol Choral Society will give a special representation of 
Sullivan’s “Golden Legend” and Mascagni’s “ Cavalleria 
Rusticana.” On December 19th the “ Messiah” will be 
performed with the aid of the Bristol Society of Instrumenta)- 
ists, and early in March “ Hiawatha” will be repeated, and 
Wagner’s “ Flying Dutchman ” is also announced for the end 
of April.—The recently formed ‘“ Mr. Edward Cook’s Select 
Choir ” of sixty voices, which is based on the plan of the late 
Mr. Henry Leslie’s choir in London, will shortly commence 
rehearsals, and its répertoire will chiefly consist of unaccom- 
panied part-singing items. 

Cardiff.—An international male voice choir competition 
will take place at Cardiff on Boxing Day. M. Laurent, the 
French composer, has written a chorus for the event, and 
among the choirs that will enter the lists is one from Belgium. 
—The musical festival next year will take place on September 
2Ist, 22nd, 23rd, and 24th, dates which come between those 
of the Three Choirs and Leeds festivals. The novelties to 
be produced will be a new choral work by Dr. Cowen, and 
new orchestral works by Edward German, Arthur Hervey, 
and Dr. Elgar. The programmes will further include Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Hymn of Praise,’’ Saint-Saéns’s ‘“‘ Samson and 
Delilah,” Elgar’s ‘‘ Dream of Gerontius,’’ Massenet’s “* Eve,” 
scenes from Schumann’s “ Faust,” Verdi's “ Requiem,” the 
third act of “‘ Lohengrin,” Felicien David’s “The Desert,” 
Mendelssohn’s “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ” and “ Elijah.” 
Dr. Cowen will again be the conductor. 
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Dover.—For the second Triennial Musical Festival a 
prize of £10 is offered for a ballad (chorus and orchestra), 
and the same sum for an organ overture (organ, strings, and 
brass), also one of £5 for an unaccompanied part-song. The 
respective donors are the Right Hon. George Wyndham, M.P., 
Dr. E. F. Astley, and Sir William Crundall, J.P. Com- 
petitors for the part-song must be permanent residents or 
hold appointments in Kent; the other two prizes are open 
to all comers. 

Manchester.—The present musical season promises to be 
a very active one, and full of interest. In addition to the 
resumption of all former musical enterprises, a new series of 
chamber concerts, to be known as the “* Ladies’ Concerts ”’ (as 
distinctive from our old concert society the ‘“ Gentlemen’s 
Concerts ’’), has been started by Messrs. Broadwood & Sons. 
They are to be held on three afternoons of each week during 
the season at the New Midland Hall. The first took place 
on October llth, with the Brodsky Quartet. Miss Edith 
Robinson, Mr. G. Campbell M’Innes, and Miss Mathilde 
Verne have also appeared at these concerts with success. 
—The Hallé Concert Society has issued its prospectus. 
Dr. Hans Richter, promises, among other works, Elgar’s 
“The Apostles ” and “* Dream of Gerontius,” Berlioz’s “‘ Faust,” 
Bach’s “ Matthew Passion,” a new symphony by Gless, 
Maurische Rhapsodie by Humperdinck, Parry’s symphonic 
variations, and the symphonic poem “ Also sprach Zara- 
thustra ’’ by Richard Strauss. 

Edinburgh.—Awakening from its customary summer 
“hibernation,” the season, which promises to be more 
prolific than ever, was ushered in by Herr Backhaus’s 
concert on October 3rd. It was unfortunate that he chose 
this early date for his first visit to Edinburgh, for the vianist 
thereby deprived many of the opportunity of hearing 
him, and himself of a good audience. Moreover, the pro- 
gramme suffered from an embarras de richesses, also from 
the presence of some vocal items quite unworthy of their 
surroundings. The solos of Herr Backhaus were finely ren- 
dered and enthusiastically received.—On October 10th was 
given the first of the Harrison series of concerts, so popular 
with the many who like their music miscellaneous. The 
artists on this occasion were Sarasate, Dr. Otto Neitzel, Miss 
Elsa Ruegger. Miss Louise Dale, and Mr. Hamilton Earle. 

Dublin.—Money enough has been subscribed to enable 
the Dublin Orchestral Society to give five concerts this 
season.—Dr. Culwick’s Orpheus Choral Society, now number- 
ing 130 performers, has started rehearsals. The University 
Choral Society, under the conductorship of Charles Marchant, 
is also under way.—The Royal Dublin Society announces 
the engagement of Esposito, Sigmund Beel (violinist), Max 
Mossel, and Brodsky for a series of Chamber Music Recitals. 


FOREIGN. 


Berlin.—The unveiling of Professor Eberlein’s Wagner 
monument in the Thiergarten took place on Wednesday 
October Ist, the German Emperor being represented by 
Prince Eitel. The music in connection with the ceremony 
consisted of the Kaisermarsch, and the “‘ Ehrt eure deutschen 
Meister” and “* Wachet auf” choruses from “ Die Meister- 
singer.” On the following. day the three historical concerts 
were given, under the direction respectively of Hofcapell- 
meister Carl Pohlig of Stuttgart, Hofcapellmeister H. Riedel 
ot Brunswick, and Kapel!lmeister Gustav Kogel of Frankfort- 
on-Main. The programmes dealt with three periods of instru- 
mental music—the first, Gluck to Wagner, the other two, the 
romantic and the modern composers. Then on the following 
Sunday there was a Wagner concert in the Opera House under 
the direction of Josef Sucher. Historical concerts are in- 
structive, and Wagner concerts may be attractive, but the 
master can only be worthily represented by a performance of 
one or more of his music-dramas. One was given on the 
Friday evening, viz. ‘“ Die Meistersinger,” under the 
direction of Richard Strauss, and with marked success. 
—The subscription concerts of Heinrich Griinfeld are 
now in their twenty-fifth season. They were founded in 





1879 by Griinfeld, Xaver Scharwenka, and Gustav Hollander. 
When the last-named went to Cologne Emil Sauret took his 
place, but only for a time; his successor was Florian Zajic.— 
The inauguration of the new Musiker-Vereinshaus (Musician’s 
Club) in the Kaiser Wilhelnf Strasse took place in October. 
The building contains two halls, one on the ground floor 
capable of holding about 350, one on the first floor (the concert 
room) which will seat about 900. The society, founded in 
1869, counts at present 1,200 members. The “ Allgemeiner 
Deutscher Musikerverband,’’ of which the Berlin ‘‘ Verein ” 
is a branch, numbers 12,000 members. This new home is 
the first club of the kind in Germany. 

Augsburg.—The Choral Society announces for its winter 
programmes Enrico Bossi’s “ Paradise Lost,” Bruckner’s 8th 
symphony and “Te Deum” and C. Pohlig’s symphony 
“ Per Aspera ad Astra.” 

Bayreuth.—The programme for next year is settled as 
follows: “Tannhiuser,” July 22nd and August Ist, 4th, 12th 
and 19th; the “ Ring,” July 25th to 28th; and August 14th 
to 17th; and “ Parsifal,” July 23rd and 31st, and August 
5th, 7th, 8th, and 11th. 

Bremen.—The winter season in this city promises to be 
busy. The Philharmonic Society gives twelve orchestral and 
choral concerts, at which will be heard works by Strauss, 
Bruckner, Elgar, Schillings, Pfitzner, and Boehe. Among the 
names of artists who will appear we find those of Edith 
Walker, Marcella Pregi, Julia Kulp, Johannes Messchaert, 
Ludwig Wiillner, d’Albert, Ysaye, Kreisler, and Becker. 
There will also be a series of five chamber concerts, the first 
of which will most probably be devoted to Brahms. 

Carlsruhe.—Before his departure for America, Felix Mottl 
conducted a brilliant performance of the “ Ring,” and at 
the close an ovation of special warmth was given to him. The 
eminent conductor, who has laboured here for over twenty 
years, is, it is feared, about to leave for good—i.e. he will 
either remain in America or go to Munich. 

Dresden.—At the Symphonic Concerts during the forth- 
coming season will be performed as novelties :—-A rhapsodie 
hébraique by R. Zoldtareff; symphonies by G. Sgambati, 
C. Pohlig (‘‘ Per Aspera ad Astra’), J. Sibelius, and Glazou- 
noff; the symphonic poem ‘“ Sadko,” by Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; a symphonic prologue by A. Reuss ; and variations by 
G. Schumann. 

Munich.—Ernest Boehe’s symphonic episode “ Journey 
and Shipwreck” (after the ‘‘ Odyssey’), which was pro- 
duced here under the direction of Hermann Zumpe, is an- 
nounced for performance at Hamburg, Berlin, Magdeburg, 
Mayence, Carlsruhe, Leipzig, Teplitz, Elberfeld, and Erfurt. 
A third episode, entitled ‘‘ The Complaint of Nausicaa ”’ will 
be first heard in this city.—Zumpe’s posthumous opera was 
to be entitled “Sawitri.” The libretto was written by 
Sporch, author of Schilling’s “‘ Ingwelde.” The action takes 
place at Madras four hundred years before Christ. Sawitri, 
the beautiful daughter of the king, marries Savitar, knowing 
that the Fates had announced his death at the expiration of 
two years. After the sad event has taken place, the widow 
descends into the kingdom of shadows, and by the strength 
of her love persuades Pluto to give her back her husband. 
This Indian story is familiar to us under different names. 

Manster-in-W.—The Cecilia Festival, founded eighty years 
ago, takes place on November 28th and 29th, when Liszt’s 
oratorio ‘‘ Christus’ will.be performed. The solo vocalists 
willgbe Madame Grumbacher de Jong, Miss Therese Behr, 
and MM. L. Hess and A. van Eweyk, all from Berlin. 

Wiesbaden.—Dr. Otto Neitzel is said to have completed 
a new opera, “ Barbarina,” which is to be produced here. 
The libretto, written by the composer himself, deals with an 
episode in the life of Frederick the Great. 

Vienna.—The Hofoper has complied with the request ot 
Miss Edith Walker to withdraw from the company. She 
intends, we believe, to join the Metropolitan Opera Company 
at New York. 

Budapest.—Count Géza Zichy has composed a new opera, 
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““ Nemo,” which will be produced in the course of the present 
season. 

Berne.—The inauguration of the new theatre has just 
taken place. It seats 949 persons, and there is, in addition, 
standing room for 160. The old theatre, called the Hétel de 
Musique, was built in 1768. 

Milan.—Spiro Samara’s opera, ‘‘ Storia d’Amore,” will be 
produced here on November 12th. Distinguished artists from 
Paris will undertake the principal réles ; the orchestra will 
be under the direction of Maestro Rodolfo Ferrari. 

Brussels.—The Belgian “‘ Prix de Rome” has been won 
by Albert Dupuis, a native of Verviers, twenty-four years of 
age. He is now at work at an opera, ‘“‘ Ducasse,” which is to 
be produced at the Monnaie during the forthcoming winter. 

Antwerp.—During the coming season two new works by 
Flemish com i produced —“‘ Princess Zonnen- 
schijn,” libretto by Pol de Mont, music by Paul Gilson; and 
“De Kapel,” libretto by Nestor de Tiére, music by Jan 
Blockx. 

Utrecht.—Next year the Maatschappij tot Bevordering 
der Toonkunst, in a three days’ festival, will celebrate the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of its foundation. 


OBITUARY. 


Evucen Aporsan, chief capellmeister at Diisseldorf, pupil 
of Hubay and Joachim; died at Buda Pesth, aged 30.— 
MARIE GEISTINGER, famous operetta singer, born at Graz, 
July 26th, 1836; died at Klagenfurt.—Juxivus Karotvs, 
proprietor of the music firm Gustav Levy, Vienna; 
shot _ himself. — M. Cammte pv _ Loocts, librettist of 
“ Sigurd ” (jointly with A. Blau), “ Salammbé,”’ “ La Fiancée 
de Corinthe,” etc. ; died at Capri, aged 71.—Grovanni Mar- 
CHETTI, noted opera singer (tenor), friend of Rossini, Doni- 
zetti, Meyerbeer, and Verdi; died in poverty at Assisi, aged 
79.—Niconas JEAN JacguEs Masset, violinist and teacher, 
born at Liége, 1811; died at Beaugency.— BENJAMIN ROBERT 
PaPPERITZ, organist, teacher, and professor at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium ; Sir Charles V. Stanford was one of his 
pupils ; aged 77.—M. Cart Wo rr, brother of the late Her- 
mann Wolff; died at Berlin, aged 48. 

Witi1am Cuavumer, composer of operas (“ Bathylle,’’ 1877, 
“ Hérode,” 1885), born at Bordeaux, 1842.—Ea1sro Dit, teacher 
of the ’cello, at Udine, aged 54.—Puitippe Frévez, former 
professor at Brussels Conservatoire, aged 40.—Max Fiscuer, 
conductor of the ‘‘ Zaringia’’ Society since 1885, aged 51.— 
Kart Frese, one of the most popular bandmasters at Berlin, 
on October 6th, at an advanced age.—Frurx Lupeer, Victorin 
de Jonciéres, opera composer (‘‘ Hamlet,” ‘‘ Sardanapal,’’ ‘‘ Le 
dernier jour de Pompéi’’) and musical critic, born at Paris, 
1839.—AtBan Lipp, composer, aged 38.—Jzsus Monasterio, 
Spanish violinist, pupil of De Bériot, born at Potes, 1836.— 
Sim Hersert Stantey OaKetey, born 1830, Professor of Music 
at the University of Edinburgh (1865-1891).—ANncELo Pxprr 
Roncont, tenor singer at Costa Rica.—ALLEssanpDRo Ruta, 
pupil of Mercadante, teacher of singing. 





HANDBOOK ror SINGERS 


B 


NORRIS CROKER. 


(Tuirp Epition.) 
Augener’s Edition No, g2ts. 
Price, in paper cover, net, 2s. ; bound, limp cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 
‘*Norris Croker’s extremely clever ‘ Handbook for Singers’ has run to 
its third edition, and most deservedly. We must confess that we know of 
no other work written in which the directions are so fully given or having 


such simple language that even a beginner can understand its meaning.” — 
Musical Standard, August 1, 1903. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington 
Street, W. ; also 22, Newgate Street, 
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HARMONY: 


ITS ‘THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. (Lond.), 
Hon. Mus. Doc. Trin. Coll. Dublin and Edinburgh, and Professor of Music in the University of Dublin. 


SIXTEENTH EDITION." 


REVISED AND LARGELY RE-WRITTEN. 


Demy 8vo. 


AvuGENER’s Epition No. 9182. 


Bound, net, 5s. 
* When ordering this Edition please state “ Sixteenth Edition.” 





PREFACE TO THE SIXTEENTH EDITION, 


T is now more than twelve vears since the first edition of 
Harmony : Its Theory and Practice was published ; and the 
great success with which the work has met has no less sur- 

prised than gratified its author. At the same time he must say 
that, after so many years’ experience in teaching ftom it, he would 
have been either hopelessly ignorant or incurably conceited had he 
not become fully aware of its numerous defects and shortcomings. 
He has felt that he could best show his appreciation of its generous 
reception by the musical public by improving it as far as lay in his 
power. For some years past it has been his intention to do this as 
soon a; the pressure of work allowed; but he has thought it 
best to complete the series of which this forms the first volume 
before undertaking so serious a task as remodelling this treatise. 

Though called a new edition, it would be hardly too much to 
describe the present as a new book. Considerably more than half 
the text is either additional matter, or has been entirely rewritten. 
A short account of the modifications introduced is necessary, that 
the reason for the numerous changes made may be understood. 

First and foremost among these is the virtual abandonment of 
the harmonic series as the basis on which the system is founded. 
Further investigation and thought have convinced the author that 
the practical objections to the derivation of the higher discords—the 
ninths, elevenths, and thirteenths—from the natural series of upper 
partials were far greater than he had realized in first writing the 
volume. That the acoustical side of the subject has nevertheless 
an important bearing on harmony he still holds ; and this matter is 
dealt with in Appendix B, which replaces Chapter II. of previous 
editions. But the modern key, whether major or minor, is so 
largely the result of zesthetic rather than of scientific considerations 
that it is far better for the student that it should be dealt with from 
the former point of view. It is obvious that this change has 
necessitated an entirely new treatment of the question of the 
chromatic constituents of a key. The plan now adopted will, it is 
believed, be found much simpler and easier, especially for self- 
instruction, than its predecessor. The chromatic element is regarded 
as subordinate to the diatonic, and chromatic chords are considered 
as being borrowed from neighbouring keys. This view, it is be- 
lieved, was first propounded by the author's son, Louis B. Prout, in 
his Harmonic Analysis, to which little work the author acknowledges 
his obligations for many valuable suggestions. 

The new treatment of the subject has involved the rearrangement 
of a great part of the contents of the volume. The whole or the 
diatonic material of the key, up to and including the chord of the 
dominant thirteenth, is dealt with before the chromatic chords are 











introduced. This has necessitated the remodelling, and in some 
cases the entire rewriting of the exercises. To avoid the incon- 


venience arising from the use of two books, the Additional Exercises | 


have been incorporated in the volume, and the exercises on each 
chapter have been graduated, as far as practicable, in the order of 





difficulty. This, however, does not apply to the Chants and Hymn 
Tunes, which it has been thought advisable to place by themselves 
at the end of each chapter. Sie? 

A new feature of the present edition is that, from the very be- 
ginning, the harmonizing of simple melodies is taught simultaneously 
with the harmonizing of It is often found that 
pupils who can do the latter with ease are hopelessly at sea when 
they attempt the former. The author's own experience is that, if 
the two are taken together, the harmonization of a melody presents 
no very great difficulty even to beginners of average ability, and 
that each branch of the study throws light upon the other. 

Another most important addition to this volume is the full 
analysis of the harmony given throughout. The system adopted, 
though with considerable modification, is that of E. F. Richter ; the 
author has extended the idea of his predecessor by making a 
difference between “inversions” and ‘‘ derivatives” of chords (See 
§ 252). Though the method looks at first sight complex, it is in 
practice extremely simple, if systematically pursued from the be- 
ginning ; and the insight into the harmonic structure of a composition 
which is obtained by its means will be found by the earnest student 
invaluable. For his guidance, and more particularly for teachers 
who may use this book, special attention is called to the new Key to 
the Exercises. In this, every chord in each exercise is analyzed on 
the system here taught. ough the Key should in no case be 
used as a ‘‘cram,” it will be most useful to consult it after the 
exercises have been worked, and the analysis written beneath them. 

Of the two Appendices, the second has been already spoken 
of. The first contains a necessarily brief and incomplete account 
of the Ecclesiastical Modes, a subject of which most students 
know little or nothing, but a slight acquaintance with which will be 
found of great use in aiding their comprehension of much of the 
music of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The sketch— 
for it professes to be nothing more—has been compiled from many 
sources, chief among which should be named Marx's Composition 
and Charles Cuild Spencer's Brief Account of the Church Modes. 

The author would acknowledge his obligations to many who 
have kindly assisted him with advice and suggestions in the prepar- 
ation of this new edition. From his son he has received much valu- 
able help ; and he also desires especially to thank his friends Dr. A. 
J. Greenish and Mr. R. Orlando Morgan for many useful practical 
hints. He is also indebted to several kind friends for their help in 
reading the proofs—a more than usually laborious task, especially 
as regards the Key, owing to the multiplicity of detail. 

It is hoped, not without some confidence, that the present edition 
will be found not only more complete, but far simpler for teaching 
purposes than the work in its earlier form ; if it smooths over the 
difficulties in the path of the student, the author will feel himself 
well repaid for the year’s hard work spent in its preparation. 

London ; December, rgor. 





London: AUGENER & CO, 
199, Regent Street, W.; 6, New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C, 
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NEW AND EFFECTIVE SONGS 
FOR MEDIUM VOICES. 


ORACE BARTON’S “an HOUR WITH THEE.” 
Words by Sir Walter Scott ; net 2s. 
“ Quiet and expressive.” —Month/y Musical Recora. 


KENNEDY CHRYSTIE’S “pio BENIGNO,” 


e with Violin Obbligato. ‘he words by Kate A. Simpson ; net 2s. 
“The music is melodious and fluently written.""— Daily Telegraph, 
April 10, 1903. 
BY THE SAME COMPOSER 
“O BID ME LOVE” ... ws woo ase wp Pm net 2/- 
“* Here we have a song for baritone in which passion is kept within due 
restraint. The vocal part is expressive, and it is supported by a pianoforte 


accompaniment, noticeable for its refined and effective harmonies.’’ 
Monthly Musical Record, September, 1903. 


COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S “‘aFRICAN ROMANCES,” 


* Op. 17. The words by Laurence Dunbar. (An African Love 
Song ; A Prayer ; A Starry Night ; Dawn; Ballad; Over the Hills; How 
shall I woo thee?) Edition No..8817.; net 2s. 


AND AUTHOR: 


“This book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is a real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. ey 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Alonthly Musical Record. 


SEPARATELY FROM THE SAME: 
“OVER THE HILLS.’ 
Original Edition in p, 
Transposed Edition in B, 
“HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 
: Original Edition in G flat, net 2/- 


Transposed Edition in F, net 2/- 
$9 in D, net 2/- 


” 
“Thoughtful and effective settings.” Daily Telegraph, August 26, 1902. 


TEPAN'- ESIPOFF’S 
Words by G. F. Child ; net 2s. 
“ A pretty and tasteful song.”— Daily Telegraph, April 10, 1903. 

‘‘A HIGHLAND LOVE STORY” and “‘ THE LETTER.” A Scotch 
Song. Words by Cyril Fox ; each, net as. 

‘They have all the simplicity of national melodies and, treated with the 
necessary artlessness, they cannot fail to please,”"—Musical News, May 2, 
1903. 

“ONCE AGAIN.” Words by Cyril Fox ; net 2s. 

“* A gentle and expressive song.”—Daily Telegraph, July 14, 1903. 


HENSCHEL’S ‘pov’ & LA’ SORELLA?” 


e Canzonetta. Italian words by Hermann Liicke, with an English 
version by the composer, net 2s. 


net 1/- 
net 1/- 


‘““DREAM FLOWERS.” 


ve * es and expressive ditty “‘ Dov’ é Ja Sorella” from the pen of 


Georg Henschel, who has selected a charming melody, and supported it 
with an accompaniment at once refined and tactful.”"—Dai.y Jecegra;h, 
August 26, 1902. 


\ X J R. J. McLEAN’S “a DRESDEN LOVE S10ORY.” 
e Words by Clifton Bingham ; net 2s. 
* A light and humorous ballad.” — Daily Telegraph, July 14, 1903. 


“ The music is light, gracetul, and effectively w.itten for mezzo-soprano 
or baritone.”—Monthly Musical Record, August, 1903. 


NGELO MASCHERONT’S “ How CAN I LOVE?” 
Words by Clifton Bingham. 


No. 1 in & flat, for Tenor or Soprano, net 2/- 
»» 2inD flat, for Baritone or Mezzo-Soprano, net 2/- 
+» 31m B flat, for low voice 4 +. net 2/- 

**In this song, written for tenor or soprano, the smooth melody cannot 
fail to plea-e a vocalist, and it is much enhanced by an accompaniment 
which shows skill, and, at the same time, marked discretion.”— Monthly 
Musial Record, September, 1903. 


ORLANDO MORGAN'S “awn INDIAN SERE- 
° NADE.” Words anonymous. Op. 34; net 2/-. 
** A dainty little song.” —Monthly Musical Record, April, 1903. 


“An interesting and expressive song, well removed from the common- 
place.” —Daitly Telegraph, April rc, 1903. 





New Songs for Medium Voices (continued) ;— 


Besteice PARKYNS’S Two Songs : 
LE PORTRAIT (Old French Poem). 
Sung by Dr. Th. Lierhammer and Mr. Francis Harjord. 


No. rin pv, No. 2 in B flat, No. 3 in c, each, net 2/- 


ad A charming setting. . . . To a pleasing and expressive 


melody has been wedded an accompaniment that exhibits effective harmonic 
colouring.”"—Daily Telegraph, April 10, 1903. 


THERE IS DEW FOR THE FLOWERET; net 2/- 

‘* Appropriately simple is the setting of ‘There is Dew for the Floweret, 
the music being admirably in keeping with Hood's graceful lines. Here 
again the accompaniment is clever and neatly planned.” —Daily Telegraph, 
April 10, 1903. 


IR CHARLES V. STANFORD'S “a corsiIcan 
DIRGE.” Words translated from the Corsican by Alma 
Strettell : net as. 
“A characteristic and impressive song, both as regards melody and 
words.” —Daity Telegraph, July 11, 1903. 


ALDO WARNER’S “THE SCENT OF 
GORSE.” Words by J. Anthony Mc))onald; net 2s. 
“Pleasing and, from a singer's point of view, effective.”” — Daily 
Telegraph, July 14, 1903. 
‘*Expressive and grateful to the singer.”—J/onthly Musical Record, 
June, 1903. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. ; 
6, New Burlington Street, W.; and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


THE 








EETHOVEN’S PIANOFORTE SONATAS in 


G, Buonamici’s New Edition (carefully revised, phrased, and 
fingered.) 


32 numbers ; price of each Sonata... ae .® «net 1/- 
Except No. 29, Op. 106, which is net 1/6. 


Wacom a pupil of that great Beethoven scholar and interpreter, 
Hans von Biilow, the Editor of the Sonatas has supplied most useful 
phrase marks and fingering.”— Daily Jelegraph, July 14, 1903. 


‘*The paper and printing render it something very like an é¢at.ion de 
luxe.”—Musical News, May 2, 1903. 


‘‘The sonatas are carefully fingered, and so copiously that there is no 
excuse for the most careless player erring in this matter. Moreover, the 
editor seems to have some «ood ideas in making the fingering help the 
phrasing. A minor but useful feature of this edition, which, by the way, is 
most clearly and artistically printed, is the prefixion to each sonata of 
particulars as to the date of its composition and publication.”—MusicaZ 
News, Aug. 15, 1903. 

For reviews in Monthly Musical Record see May number, page 81 and 
present number, page 186. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
6, New Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 


~“IUSEPPE BUONAMICI’S “The Art of Scale 

Study,” for the Pianoforte (Die Kunst des Tonleiter- 

Studiums), as taught to his pupils. Sixty-eight pages, folio size, 
with English, German, and French text, 


Augener’s Edition, No. 9884, price net, 4/-. 


‘‘ Perhaps the most important of the recent issues in the Augener Edition 
is the Art of scale Study tor Pianoforte by Buonamici. Every aid 
that can be extracted from scale playing in every variety of form is set forth, 
varieties of rhythm being especially considered, including triplets against 
two or four equal notes, othe combinations suggested to the eartiest student 
for practice are almost limitless, and the lucid instructions are given in 
English, French, and German.”—Musicad News, May 2, 1903. 

** It is not too much to say that the student who has gone through the 
whole of this book with his eyes wide open, and has practised the studies 
in the spirit of the author, should be able to play anything he puts his 
mind to—7.e., when he has added to them a study of arfegg?, of which the 
present volume does not treat.” —Monthly Musical Record, April, 1903. _ 

“The Art of Scale Study is a work which Von Billow proposed to 
write, but time failed him, Scale practice is a necessary basis for good 
pianoforte playing, and in the work just referred to students will find an 
excellent guide to the conquest of difficulties.”"—Dai-y Telegraph, July 10, 


bf London: AUGENER & CO., 
199, Regent Street, and 6, New Burlington Street, W. 
also 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 
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IANOFORTE STUDENTS’ 
TECHNIQUE AND THEORY. 
By GEORGE LANGLEY. 
Augener’s Edition No. 6570. Bound in Boards, net, 2/6. 


The Chart presents, in a series of twelve Tables (systematically 
arranged), a synoptical view of the whole of the Technique and 
Theory demanding the attention of the Pianoforte Student, The 
area is a list of these Tables :— 


CHART OF 





Vil. 
VIII. 
IX. 
xX. 
XI. 
X11. 


Other Technical Exercises. 
Miscellaneous, 

Ornaments. 

Musical Forms. 

Rudiments of Music. 

Ear Training. 


Pp yE 
i Passages formed from Scales. 
III. es, 
1V. Broken Chords and Arpeggios. 
Vv. ves. 
VI. Supplementa: Table of 
cales, Broken Chords, 
Arpeggios, and Octaves. 


Each Table shows the various divisions and subdivisions of 
the subject of which it treats, and is so arranged that as each step 
is made it can be noted, 


TESTIMONIALS. 


“Mr, George Langley’s ‘Chart’ is well thought out, and the matter is 
Stated with clearness. It is very complete, and should entirely safeguard 
the teacher against the risk of inadvertently omitting any essential subject 
of instruction. The exercises on Ear Training are novel, and appear Med 
to prove very valuable, * FRANKLIN TAYLOk.”. 

“The plan of your Chart of Pianoforte technical work strikes me as 
novel and practical. You have carried it out carefully, and it is likely to 
save trouble to both teachers and learners. ‘‘ Epw. DANNR&UTHER.’ 

“ After carefully examining Mr. George Langley’s ‘Chart’ I have 
much pleasure in recommending it to teachers of the Pianoforte. Its ue 
will make it impossible to omit any necessary detail of both technical and 
theoretical instruction connected with Pianoforte playing. The exercises 
on Ear Training are excellent. sCAR BERINGER.” 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





First Pianoforte Instructor: 


Lessons and Finger-Exercises within the compass of 5 to 
7 notes, with special regard to Time and Rhythm, by 
FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition, No, 6201. Price, net, 15. 


Tue special aim of this work is to impart a thorough grounding in Time 
and Rhythm, therefore after instruction on the names of the notes on the 

eyboard and on the staves (with reading exercises), counting is at onc: 
introduced with elementary finger exercises. ‘‘ Lessons” then follow in the 
form of short, easy exercises (both hands alike) illustrating 3, 3, { Time, 
dotted notes and gm pees Intervals are next described, with finger- 
exercises on 3rds, 4ths, and sths. {Then triplets are introduced, ¢ , 3. Time, 
double notes, rests, staccato %; Hf Time _. ns ae oye’ "—all with 
practical exercises or little SRA In Le 34 the pupil is first 
advanced to playing “‘ Different notes in both head ”* followed by exercises 
and pieces on “ Accidentals,” “‘The Bass Clef, ” etc. The little pieces 
throughout possess the great advantage of being all original, and not merely 
arrangements of well-known airs, and the letterpress is as concise as possible. 
The whole work is eminently adapted for little children, 

“F. Kullak’s ‘ First Pianoforte Instructor’ Consists of lessons and finger 
exercises within the compass of 5 to 7 notes, ‘with special regard to time 
and r — * It is emphatically one of the most thorough books of its 
kind that has been issued for some months past.” —Musical Standard, 
February 22, 1896. 





Progressin Pianoforte Playing 
44 Lanens for the study of Major and Minor Scales, and of the 
Principal Ornaments, by 
FRANZ KULLAK. 
(Continental Fingering.) 
Augener’s Edition No. 6202. 
‘Franz Kullak has supplied a very « excellent course of lessons for the 


Price, net, 25. 


study of the major and minor scales in his ‘ apy sang, in Pianoforte Playing’ 

—a work intended to supplement the author's ‘ First Instructor.’ Advanced 
players will glean much valuable information from these Pages, ¢ despite ther 
seeming elementary tone and character ; for, as noted in the introductory 
remarks, ‘ the scales, which in all stages of training constitute an essenual 
part of technique, oiten embarrass even such players as are able to overcome 
other difficulties with comparative ease.’ This book should find ready 
acceptance with all students of the pianoforte.” —M/usicad Opinion, July, 1896. 


London: AUGENER & CO., Regent Street and Newgate Street. 





LAIDY’S “TECHNICAL STUDIES” 


(TECHNISCHE STUDIEN) FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN Text. Augmented and revised by 


ERIC KUHLSTROM. 


Continental Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8336), net, 2s. 
knglish Fingering (Augener’s Edition, No. 8337), net, 2s. 


“‘ Plaidy is a first-rate guide. His ‘ Technical Studies’ have been, indeed, 
for years a standard text-book in many important schools of music. The 
useful comments of the author concerning the art, not only of playing, but 
of practising—a more difficult art than is generally supposed—ace given in 
the original German and also in English.— The Atheneum. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, W. 
6, New Burlington Street, W., and 22, Newgate Street, E.C. 





H. MOORE’S Two Pianoforte Pieces : 


BERCEUSE. Morceau caractéristique. 
LA GRACIEUSE. Danse-Caprice. 3/-. 


3 


London: AUGENER & CO., 199, Regent Street, and 22, Newgate Street. 


3 





OBERT FRANZ’S FAVOURITE SONGS, 

with German and English Words :— Net. 

Ah! could I but a fairy be ! (Ach! wenn ich doch einImmchen s. a. 
wir’ !) £. & G. (G 571) 
Birdie, whither dost fy? ? wohin so schnell ”). 
£. & (G 574) 
Dearest heart, again be ‘gracious (Lieber ‘Schatz, sei wieder 
gut mir). A&G. ... (G 586) 
The same. ‘Mid the thorns a rose is blooming. E.& G. 


(G 469) 
Departed (Gute Nacht, “‘ Die Héh’n und Wilder”), 4. & C. 


561) 
(Fiir Musik, 


1—_- 


(Voglein, 


(G 
“Nun die Schatten oy" ). 
(G 563) 
(G 579) 
- In a flat 


For music 

EB. au. ot 

He came (kr ist gekommen). 

‘The same, 
E.&G 

In the autumn (Im ‘Herbst, “ Die Haide ist braun” de 


In the wood (Waldfahrt, 


Ing. £.&G. 
He has come (Er ist gekommen). 


“Im Wald, im Wald”). 


The same. The Woods. Fxgi. sh words.. 
Joys of Spring, The (Wenn der pie auf die Berge pada 
£.& &. coe on (G 573) 
Know’st thou not? ) (Weisst du noch?). £. & G. (G 575) 
List! how still (Stille Sicherheit ‘‘ Horch, wie still es wed >" 


& G. 564) 
ey = The: ( (Die Lotosblume, “Die stille Loisataenet’ 1 1 
E. 


° (G 57; 3) 
Love's Offering (Widmang, “© oanke nicht ‘far diese Lieder’’). 
E.& G. (G 49d) 
(G 58a) 
(G 584) 
£.& G. 
(G 568) 
My dearest one has lett me (Mein Schatz ist auf der Wander- 
schaft). £. & G. (G 587) 
The same. The Wandering Lover. 3 se: i (G 470) 
Omen, ‘The (Durch den Wald im Mondenscheine), £. & G. 
(G 569) 
Rhine, ~_ Sacred River, The (Im Rhein, im heiligen Strome) 
&. 


The same. Othank menot. Z.&G. ... = 
Marie (Marie, am Fenster sitzest ‘na ) yy ape 
Moonlit Waters (Auf dem Teich, dem regungslosen). 


Rose's Lanett The (Es hat die Rose sich beklagt). 


Roses and Regrets (Treibt der Sommer seinen Rosez.). he 
(G5 ext 
* Das Meer hat seine 
(c 576) 
“Der den Himmel und die Erden ’ ’). 


Sea hath its Pearls, The (Auf dem Meer, ‘ 
Perlen”). Z£.&C. 
— = dindchen, * 


coe of p Rushes (Auf geheimem. ‘Waldesp: ade). 

(G 567) 

Sorrows of Autumn, ‘'33 (Herbstsorge, “* Gleich eines Hersens- 
bangen”). £. (G 580) 

Spring and Love £ sling und Liebe, “Im Rosenbusch die 
Liebe”). 4. (G 572) 

To-nighe (Bitte, ‘ War auf mir du dunkles- Auge’ ‘), £.& 6. 

(G 562) 

Winged Grief (Aus meinen grossen Schmerzen). £. & G. (G 581) 
8832a-¢d ALBUM OF SONGS. 4 Books 


J. S. BACH S ‘“‘ My Heart ever faithful.” Air fer Soprano 
Solo with Violoncello obbiigato and orcuestra, arranged 
by Robert Franz :— 
49s0a Full Score os = 
495¢@ Orchestral Parts 


each, net 


net 
on os + net 
For Voice and Piano \G. 596) wee net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 139, Regent aon -_ 6, p ae 
burlington Street, W. ; a.s0 22, Newgate Sueet, 


I~ 
2e> 
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S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR’S WORKS. 





OP. s. FANTASIESTUCKE for 2 Violins, Viola, 


and Violoncello. Edition No. 7207. Net, 2s. 6d. 


“*, . . Most original work . . . consisting of five short ‘ Fantasiestiicke,’ 
all of which show the hand of a p of real freshness of inspiration who 
has not yet been led into the common error of imagining that ideas are 
everything, their treatment mattering little if at all . . . The classical ‘ first 
movement’ is not attempted, but in its place a striking prelude in E minor 
appears, to be succeeded by aneven more interesting ‘Serenade’ beginning 
in five-four time; a surprisingly original ‘ Humoreske,’ a Minuet in the 
slow tempo of the earlier examples, and a lively Dance complete the 
number of movements, and in all happily-invented themes are worked with 
a degree of skill that students most rarely attain.” —The Times. 


OP. 9. TWO ROMANTIC PIECES. (‘ Lament” 
a “‘Merrymaking.”) For Violin and Pianoforte. Edition No. 7352. 
et 2s. 

“A mest artistic ‘Lament’ and an excellently-devised ‘Merrymaking,’ 
by S. Coleridge-Taylor, show the hand of a true musician in the highest 
sense, and in the latter are some passages of very remarkable merit and 
originality.” —T7%mes, April 3, 1896. 


OP. 12. SOUTHERN LOVE SONGS. 
Edition No. 8819. Net, as. 
1. My Love. ° ° 
2. Tears ° ° . ° 
3. Minguillo. .  .  . (Ancient Spanish), 
4. If Thouart Sleeping, Maiden (Portuguese). 
5. Oh! my Lonely Pillow . (Stanzas to a Hindoo air), 
**§. Coleridge-Taylor shows himself the possessor of independent ideas 
and a nice sense of colour. From the lips of a clever singer, supported by 
panist, these numbers should fall gratefully upon the ear.” 





A Spanish Ditty), 
in Lament). v) 


a discreet accom: 
—Daily Telegraph, January 15, 1897. 


OP. 14. LEGEND FROM THE “CONCERT- 


STUCK.” For Violin and Orchestra. Arranged for Violin and Piano- 
forte by the Composer. Edition No. 7353. Net, 1s. 6d. 


OP. 16. HIAWATHAN SKETCHES. No 1. 


A Tale; 2, A Song; 3, A Dance. For Violin and Pianoforte. 
Edition No. 7356. Net, 2s. 

“* We cannot find space to do more than g' lly exp our ish 
ment at a composer barely out of his teens who produces work after work 
showing remarkable originality in almost every bar. Mr. Taylor, while 
still a student, reflects neither his teachers’ nor anybody else’s music, such a 
case being, perhaps, without precedent in the history of our art. .. . The 
violin pieces in slow time seem melodically far-fetched and affectedly vague, 
though very original; but his quick movements are full of tremendous 
vigour, strange rhythms, and a wild, untrammelled gaiety suggestive of 
neither European nor Oriental influence. An altogether new element seems 
here introduced into our art, the further development of which we shall 
watch with the keenest interest.” —Musical Times, July, 1897. 


OP. 17. AFRICAN ROMANCES. 
(An African Love Song; A a ood A Starry Night; Dawn; Ballad; 
Over the Hill; How shall I Woo thee?) Edition No. 8817; price, 
net, 2s. 





Also separately, 
No. 6. OVER THE HILLS. 
No. 1, in D; 2, in B; each, net, rs. 
No. 7. “HOW SHALL I WOO THEE?” 
In three keys, G flat, F, and D; each, net, 2s. 


“This new book of songs is one in a thousand—one of those rare cases a 
reviewer so seldom comes across where there is real originality and beauty 
in the music, and real thought and poetic feeling in the words. +s 
these songs it is shown anew that originality is compatible with melodious- 
ness and flowing rhythm.”— Monthly Musical Record, October, 1397. 


OP. 19. TWO MOORISH TONE-PICTURES 
for Pianoforte. No. t, Andalla; 2, Zarifa, each 3s.; or, complete in 
one book (Edition No. 6101), net, 1s. 6d. 

... “ Have the young composer’s usual felicity in expression, as well as 
in what is called tone-colour: and both ‘Andalla’ and ‘Zarifa’ may be 
heartily recommended to all amateurs who care for the more poetic side of 
music.” — 7imes, January 22, 1898. 


OP. 20. TWO GIPSY MOVEMENTS. 


1, A Gipsy Song; 2, A Gipsy Dance.) For Violin and Pianoforte. 
dition No. 7357. Net, 2s. 


(No. 2, A Gipsy Dance, also for Violoncello and Pianoforte. Price 4s.) 





OP. 23. VALSE CAPRICE, for Violin and Piano- 


forte. Edition No. 7358. Net, 1s. 6d. 


OP. 24. IN MEMORIAM. 3 Rhapsodies for low 
voice and Pianoforte. (1. Earth Fades; 2. Substitution; 3. Weep 
not.) Edition No. 8868. Net, xs. 


OP. 26. THE GITANOS. A Cantata-Operetta 


for Female Voices, Soli, and 3-part Chorus, with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. Vocal Score. Edition No. 9088. Net, 2s. Book of Words 
and ing Text for Recitati Edition No. 90884. Net, 6d. 
“Among recently published cantatas for female voices, none is more 
charming than Mr. Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘The Gitanos,’ in which the voices 
are excellently treated and the characteristics of the composer's style most 
d g y exhibited. Spoken dialogue is apparently necessary for the 
complete presentment of the work, and apparently there is some idea of its 
being acted as well as sung."”—-7e Times, January 27, 1899. 


OP. 29. THREE SONGS (Lucy, Mary, Jessy). 
Edition No. 8869 ; net, 1s. 6d. 

“If the songs published lately by Messrs. Augener and Co. are fewer in 
number than usual, they are of very high quality, and the only original solos, 
the three songs by Mr. Coleridge-Taylor, op. 29, have no ordinary degree 
of beauty and charm, as well as complete musicianship and original ity. 
Wordsworth’s ‘Lucy’ is a perfect piece of accentuation, and his * Mary,’ 
with its curious figure of accompaniment, is a lovely song, while Burns's 
‘Here’s a health to ane I lo’e dear’ has some of the genuine Scottish 
character."—7he Times, August 8th, 1899. 


OP. 31. THREE HUMORESQUES for Piano- 
forte. Edition No. 6102; net, 1s. 6d. 
Separately, Nos, 1 and 3, each 3s. 


OP. 35. AFRICAN SUITE. For Pianoforte. 
(No. 1, Introduction. 2, A Negro Love-Song. 3, Valse. 4, Danse 
Négre.) Edition No. 6103 ; net, 2s, 

Separately, Nos. 2 and 4, each 4s. 

“Even in the huge mass of piano music issued during the past year by 
Messrs. Augener & Co., compositions of such grace, fancy, and distinction as 
those of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor must at once arrest attention. A set of three 
‘ Humoresques’ are among the best things the young composer has done, 
and the quaint charm ofall three cannot fail to make itself felt. An ‘ African 
suite,’ with its deeply poetical ‘ Negro Love-Song,' is worth a good many 
‘New World’ symphonies, for it has the genuine ‘national or racial ring 
about it, not the imperfectly remembered mannerisms of the English comic 
song seen through the medium of the American coloured race.”— 7he Times, 
January 10, 1899. 


Op. 35, No. 2, A NEGRO LOVE-SONG, for Violin 


and Pianoforte. Edition No. 73598; net, 1s. €d. 


Op. 35, No. 4, DANSE NEGRE, for Orchestra. 
Score (No. 6100@), net, 5s. ; parts (No. 61004), net, ros. For Piano- 
forte Solo, Edition No. 61ooc, net, 1s. 6d. For Violin and Pianoforte, 
Edition No. 6100¢, net, 1s. 6d. 


Op. 445 NOURMAHAL’S SONG AND DANCE, 
for Pianoforte. Edition No. 6104. Net 1s. 6d. 
Separately, Nourmahal’s Song, 3s. 


Op. 47. INCIDENTAL MUSIC TO “HEROD.” 
Suite for Orchestra. (1. Processional; 2. Breeze-Scene; 3. Dance; 
4. Finale.) Transcribed by the composer for 
Pianoforte Solo. Edition No. 6105, net, 2s. 6d 
Pianoforte Duet. Edition No. 6880, net, 2s. 6d. 
Orchestral Score and parts may be had on hire, 
Separately, for Piano Solo, Nos. 2 and 3, each 3s, 


Op. 51. ETHIOPIA SALUTING THE COLOURS. 
Concert-March. 
Pianoforte Solo. Edition No. 5ro6a, net, 1s. 6d. 
Pianoforte Duet. Edition No. 61064, net, 2s. 
Organ (arr, by E. Duncan). Edition No. 61064, net, 2s. 
String Parts. Edition No. 6106c, each, net, 1s, 
Orchestral Score and Wind Parts may be had on hire. 


“7T AND OF THE SUN.” Part-Song for Soprano, 


Alto, Tenor, and Bass, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, Edition 
No. 4661. Price, net, 4d. 


WO THREE-PART SONGS for 


voices, with Pianoforte accompaniment :— 
No. 1. We strew these Selee Flowers. Edition No. 4247 ; net, 3d. 
No. 2. How they so Softly Rest. Edition No. 4248 ; net, 3d. 
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